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PARACHUTES - LIFEBOATS 


AND 


INSURANCE 


ALL MUST BE PLANNED — AHEAD 


TEACHERS MUST BE PREPARED FOR DISABILITY TO ENJOY SECUR- 
ITY AND PEACE OF MIND. 


137 Kentucky City and County School Districts Realize This Fact and Offer 
the Security of KEA GROUP INCOME PROTECTION to their Members. 


IF YOUR SCHOOL DISTRICT SPONSORS THE 
KEA GROUP PLAN 
PARTICIPATE! IF NOT — INVESTIGATE! 


KENTUCKY GROUP OFFICE 
320 FRANCIS BUILDING 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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If You Need a Loan—It is Our Pleasure to Serve You 


Borrow by Mai! 


ANY AMOUNT-$i00 TO $600 


IMPORTANT FEATURES OF OUR BORROW-BY-MAIL LOAN SERVICE 


3. NO SUMMER PAYMENTS—No principal pay- 
ments required during summer vacation. if 
your salary stops during the summer vacation, 
payments on principal stop also. An extra 
service of special value to teachers. 
PRIVACY GUARANTEED—The loan is made by 

* mail from the privacy of your own home. You 
see no agents or credit managers—only you 
and we know about it. 


1, SIGNATURE ONLY—Teacher loans are made 
on your signature only—no co-signers, no en- 
dorsers. No mortgages on car or furniture or 
other property. 
CONVENIENT TERMS—Pay loan out of future 
earnings in convenient monthly installments. 
See chart for amounts and payments. Loan 
can be repaid at any time and you pay only 
for the time you use the money—no longer! 
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A STATE FINANCE “TEACHER LOAN” CAN BE THE ANSWER TO YOUR MONEY PROBLEMS 














MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
BELOW INCLUDE BOTH 
INTEREST AND PRINCIPAL : 


20 
MONTHS 


$ 6.75 
13.43 
19.95 
31.83 
37.48 
































whatsoever. 


Amount earned 
per month $§....... 


Name and address 
of school you teach 


To State Finance Company, Dept. H-1363 
410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska 


Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is made $ 
! can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or cost 


Amount you want to borrow $_..... =e 


Nunber of months 


Applications for loans from teachers always 
receive the “green light’’ immediate 
service is almost always assured. If you need 
any amount from $100 to $600, the cash 
is here waiting for you. You may want cash 
to further your education or to consolidate 
old bills and protect your credit standing. 
Remember, State Finance loans you money 
BY MAIL from the privacy of your own 
home and without anyone in the community 
or school knowing anything about the trans- 
action. All mail is sent to you in plain, sealed 
envelopes. 


NO WAITING—MAIL APPLICATION NOW 


Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 


-=----- FOR $100 to $600 = CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! 


The following are all the debts that I have: 


Full Amount 
I Still Owe 


short loan Application and Note below. 
That’s all you have to do. We’ll speed the 
cash on its way to you as soon as approved. 
We guarantee satisfaction. Our sixty year 
old organization is licensed and supervised 
by the Nebraska Banking Department. 

You can deal with us in complete 

confidence. Rush application to us. 


Old Reliable Company * Over 60 Years of Service 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG., DEP?. H-1363 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 
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On what date of month will your 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?...__ 


you receive salary............ 


Street 


Name of Relative... 
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for our confidential files 


(Relationship).........._-___ 
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How long with 
present employer. 


Husband or wife's 





employment... 


To whom are payments on 
auto made? (Name) 


Previous 
employment.... 
Salary 
per month $.. 











Town 





Amount you owe bank? &.... 
What security on bank loan‘ 


......... to (Name) 


Bank you deal with (Name).......0........-... 


List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on @ loan: 


Town... Sharan 
. Monthly payments? §$...... 





Street 





Pay rent or real estate 
payment to? (Name)... 





(Add) Sign Full 
Name Here. 
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The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. 1 agree that if 
any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 


Street 
Address 





Town 





Purpose of loan 





Tracie cece 


accaaehy GOMEINY State... 








NOTE 


Amount 
gS) eee eens 


io |} PODS Gi acta crests 


Monthly First Payment 


Due Date 





Final Payment 
Due Date 





Date 





with interest as stated herein. 


alance and interest. 


SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED 
Ses es oe 





Hy sonsideration of the Amount of Loan, above stated, made by State Finance Company at its office in Omaha, 
lebraska, the undersigned Promise to pay to said company at its office the amount of said loan together 


Monthly Payment as stated above shall be made in each month beginning with 
Da ;, ove First Payment Due Date and ending with the above Final Payment 
b Date, except that the Final Payment shall be equal to the unpaid principal 


ae agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined 
er and by virtue of the laws of Nebraska. 


NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS RE 


TRING: QUIRED 
DURING. MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING 


Default in the terms of this note st x w 
s shall at the company’s option, without notice, 
Tender the then unpaid balance due and payable. 


This note is subject to acceptance by the company at its office and will be promptly 
returned to the undersigned if the loan is not approved. 


The interest hereon shall be at the rate of 3% per month on that part of the unpaid 
principal balance not exceeding $150 and 2!4% per month on that part over $150 
and not in excess of $300 and % of 1% per month on any remainder of such unpaid 
principal balance computed on the number of days elapsed, a month being 30 
consecutive days. 
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RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 


(If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 











Calendar of Events 


February 8-9: Southeastern Re- 
gional Conference, Association for 
Student Teaching, Lexington. 

February 15-20: American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, At- 
lantic City. 

February 23-27: National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals, 
Washington, D. C. 

March 4-6: Annual Conference, 
NEA Association for Higher Educa- 
tion, Chicago. 

March 17-20: Annual Conference, 
ASCD, St. Louis. 

March 24-29: Annual Meeting, 
NEA Department of Elementary 
School Principals, Cincinnati. 

April 4: NEA Centennial Birthday 
Party, Everywhere. 

April 10-12: Annual KEA Conven- 
tion, Louisville. 

June 30-July 6: NEA Centennial 
Convention, Philadelphia. 

February 14-16: Annual meeting, 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, Chicago. 

April 21-26: Study Conference, 
ACEI, Los Angeles. 


April 26-30: Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference, Southern Division, 
Miami. 
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Department of the Army 

Exposition Press 
Ginn and Company 
Harlow Publishing Corp. ................-.--.----- 33 
Kentucky Balfour Co. ...................--2:--000++- 32 
Laidlaw Brothers 
The Macmillan Company 
Pacific Coast Teachers Agency 
Row, Peterson & Company 
Silver Burdett Company .... 

L. W. Singer Company 

State Finance Company 

Steck Company 
Sunshine Art Studios, Ine. ......................-- 2 
Tandy Industries 
Teachers Placement Service 

University of Kentucky 

Vine Associates 

Washington National Ins. Co. ................-. C-2 
Webster Publishing Co. ....................---..-++ 28 
John C. Winston Company 
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State Adopted in Kentucky 





expressions. 
methods used. 


future vocational interests. 


Provides a complete testing program. 


alternate chapter tests. 





THE ROW-PETERSON 
ALGEBRA PROGRAM 


BOOK 1 and BOOK 2 


Uses the language of the student in teaching the language of algebra. 


Capitalizes on familiar experiences, situations, and activities in developing 
understanding and appreciation of algebraic processes. 


Offers careful preliminary training in translating verbal problems in algebraic 
Contains simple, easy-to-follow directions and numerous examples of the 
Relates problem materials directly to the student’s own activities and possible 
Provides special cartoons, diagrams, and other graphic devices to help the 
student visualize principles and processes and the relationships involved. 


Offers comprehensive review, maintenance, and testing activities. 


Contains generous and comprehensive problem material of all types. 


Offers a Teacher's Manual and Answer Key (for each book), containing 


Row, Peterson and Company 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 








Please Note 


Higher Standards 

Arthur Corey of California chal. 
lenges the profession in a speech re. 
printed on page 8. 


KEA Services 

Progress in the evaluation of KEA 
services is reported by Executive See. 
retary Dodson in an editorial op 
page 4. 


KEA Birthday 

Some vital statistics on the coming 
KEA Centennial Celebration «re given 
on page 7. Thursday, Apri! 11, js 
the red-letter day. 


Another Report Card 

The second edition of The Report 
Card, KEA’s report to the lay public, 
is included in this issue, pages 17-20, 
Read it, then pass it along to a lay 
friend. 


Picture Story 
The story of the FTA Workshop is 


told in pictures on page 15. 


Family News 

News of the KEA departments and 
sections continues to be reported. 
though in less volume than hoped for. 
The latest word starts on page 22. 





SUNSHINE | 
ecpxelusives 

ss ig A proved, winning plan for your 
me ‘mF “~~ School group! You can offer the 
’ new and astonishingly beautiful 
Sunshine card creations . . , taste- 
fully designed quality cards at 
astonishingly low prices. Your 
class will make hundreds of quick 
sales, BIG PROFITS. There are 
many exclusive Sunshine profit- 
makers. Get — free copy of the 
folder on_ the UL) 
Sunshine Fund Cirantnan 


AMERICANA TILE 
everyday assortment 


A charming collection 
that is Early Ameri- 
can in style; each 
card makes a most 


Raising Plan. 
Write for yours \v 
TODAY! Se amen 


SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, INC. 
Dept. ST-1 


colorful wall decora- springfield 1, Mass. Pasadena 1, Cli 





——$——— 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 


». Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now mak 
ing money every day on short paragraphs 
I tell you what to write, where and how to 
sell; and supply big list of editors who buy 
from beginners. Lots of small checks in é 
hurry bring cash that adds up quickly. No 
tedious study. Write to sell, right away: 
Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT 
Dept. 160-A, 7464 Clark St., Chicago 26, Ill. 





———— 
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EDITORIAL PAGE 


KEA Members Favor 


Expansion of Services 


In order that KEA may serve the 
members of the profession to the 
maximum extent possible, the KEA 
Board of Directors some time ago 
began a study of the total KEA pro- 
gram for the purpose of making an 
evaluation of the services which are 
now being offered to KEA members. 
There were two reasons why the 
Board of Directors took this action. 
First, the sincere desire on the part of 
the Board to make available the best 
program possible, and second, the 
space for expansion of services which 
the new headquarters building will 
provide when completed. 

After several meetings and exten- 
sive discussions, a joint meeting of 
the Planning Board and the Board 
of Directors was held to evaluate 
further the effectiveness of the KEA 
program. At this meeting, it was de- 
cided to hold meetings in each of 
the eleven education districts in order 
that several hundred people might be- 
come involved in the evaluation. Ar- 
rangements were made for the KEA 
and the district associations to share 
the expense of these meetings. 


Three Questions Discussed 
The pattern of the meetings was 
usually a general session followed by 
group discussions in which the partic- 
ipants were asked to consider three 
questions pertaining to KEA services: 
(1) Which KEA services or activities 


are most helpful? (2) Which KEA 
services should be expanded or what 
new ones added? (3) Which KEA 
services could be reduced or operated 
more economically? 

An examination of the answers 
which the members of the discussion 
groups gave to these three questions 
indicates that the Journal was felt to 
be the most helpful. However, rank- 
ing very close to the Journal was the 
work done by the KEA in school 
legislation. These two services were 
mentioned as most beneficial by prac- 
tically every group. The Leadership 
Conference, the annual Convention, 
and the KEA insurance program 
ranked third, fourth and fifth, re- 
spectively. Other services such as 
field service, film loan service, the 
work of the various commissions, 


public relations efforts and research 
studies were mentioned several times: 
though not nearly as often as the first 
five. 

In the discussion of the services 
that should be expanded or added, 
the results indicate that members of 
the groups felt an urgent need for 
placing more emphasis on research, 
on the area of communication (radio, 
television, and newspapers) and on 
public relations at both the state and 
local levels. However, following these 
three very closely was the establish- 
ment of a placement bureau, expan- 
sion of field services, more emphasis 
on professional leadership training 
and an exploration of the possibility 
of more group purchasing. Several 
groups felt that more time and effort 
should be given to the development 
of a legislative program at the “grass 
roots,” that there should be closer 
working relations with the colleges, 
and a few mentioned that KEA 
should do more to help improve in- 
struction in the classroom. 


No Curtailment Suggested 

In response to the question con- 
cerning the possible elimination or 
reduction of present KEA services, 
none of the participants felt that it 
would be wise or feasible to discon- 
tinue or curtail any of the services 
that are now being offered. Almost 
everyone felt that the Association is 
being operated as economically as 
possible. 

There seemed to be unanimous 
agreement that the KEA program 
should be much broader in its scope 
than it is at the present time. In 
view of the fact that there is tremen- 
dous expansion in about every activity 
in which people are engaged and 
that KEA is attempting to serve more 
members than ever before, there was 
a general feeling that KEA must ex- 
pand its program if it is to continue 
to function as an effective organiza- 
tion and to serve the teaching pro- 
fession in the best way possible. 

In order to involve still more peo- 
ple in the evaluation, the Board of 
Directors has authorized another 
series of meetings to be held in each 
of the eleven education districts dur- 
ing January, if possible. At these 
meetings the participants will be 
asked to discuss the proposed ad- 
ditional services and to decide upon 


the relative importance of each as 
well as to suggest ways and means of 
providing them to KEA members, 
The results of these meetings will be 
published in a subsequent issue of 
the Journal. 


—J. M. D. 





Profession Advised 
To “Think Big” 

Dr. Arthur F. Corey, executive 
secretary of the California Teachers 
Association, is an intelligent man. 
Not every other state secretary agrees 
with him each time he speaks, but 
they all listen attentively to what he 
says. The CTA program, under his 
direction, bears testimony to his en- 
lightened and imaginative leadership 
and seemingly boundless energy. 

Corey said a good-sized mouthful 
in the speech reprinted in this issue 
(page 8). It did not attract im. 
mediate and full support from every 
participant in the TEPS Conference 
at Parkland, Washington, and it will 
not enchant every member of the 
teaching profession in Kentucky. He 
says a great many things, however. 
that deserve the fullest attention of 
every educator. 


Offers Solution to Problems 

The key to the solution to our prob- 
lems, he says, is to “think big and 
demand the best.” Further, “We must 
be willing to act like we really be- 
lieve that teaching should be our pre- 
eminent profession.” 

Most of us will agree with these 
sentiments, but he has some sug- 
gestions that many will not so readily 
embrace. For instance, certain seg: 
ments of the profession will resent 
the implications of the following 
statement by Corey: “We profess to 
prepare young people to teach and 
when they report for duty we employ 
a flying squadron of administrators, 
supervisors, and co-ordinators to 
watch over them and tell them metic 
ulously what to do.” 

Another proposal that would be 
viewed as a threat by some of us is 
embodied in the statement made in 
discussing a faculty of truly prepared 
professionals: “It would at least be 
worth consideration, whether an it 
dividual school faculty instead of be 
ing provided with a ready-made prit- 
cipal might under such conditions 
elect its own chairman who would 

Continued on Next Page 
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EDITORIAL PAGE 
administer the physical details of 
management, leaving the basic edu- 
cational direction to the group and 
its committees.” 


Sets Up Goals 

There also may be some disagree- 
ment with the goals which Corey sets 
up for the year 2000. These goals 
for teacher education include a full 
four years of general education, with 
the professional education program 
all on the graduate level. The schools 
of education would be in only a 
relatively few large and well-financed 
institutions. Because teaching is a 
socialized profession, Corey  sug- 
gests that education in pyeparation 
for teaching should be at government 
expense. These and the other goals 
he mentions are worthy of considera- 
tion. .* 

Whether you are inclined to agree 
or disagree with Corey’s ideas, they 
will serve to stimulate the thinking of 
thoughtful educators. Everyone in 
the profession should ponder care- 
fully the future of the profession and 
its mission in the future of America. 
If we can but enlarge our vision and 
then communicate that vision to 
others, we will no longer be forced to 
accept the eternal compromise be- 
tween what we really need and what 
the public is willing to support. As 
Corey says, “Either we cease to com- 
promise on the education of our chil- 
dren or we must be willing to com- 
promise our American ideal of a so- 
ciety of free and equal men.” 

The speech is published in the hope 
that readers will be intrigued and 
challenged by Corey’s ideas, however 
much they may miss the mark, and 
thus be led to “think big and de- 
mand the best” for education in Ken- 
tucky and throughout the nation. 





The Letter Box 


School Patrol Legality 
Editor, The Journal: 

I know that you are not responsible 
for the opinions of the authors of 
every article you publish. I am, how- 
ever, shocked with the picture you 
printed on page 13 of the December 
issue of the Kentucky School Journal. 

School patrols are prohibited from 
operating in the street. The text of 
the article says, “School patrols 
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should be abolished or their opera- 
tion greatly modified.” 

In view of your picture and this 
statement, which certainly does not 
apply in Louisville and Jefferson 
County, and in Kentucky, (although 
I do not claim to know all conditions 
in Kentucky) I think an article on 
the patrol should be featured as soon 
as possible. 

Sincerely yours, 

Mary May Wyman, Supervisor 
Safety and Special Education 
Louisville Public Schools 


Editor, The Journal: 

I have just read the excerpts from 
“Legal Rights and Liabilities of 
Teachers” by Dr. R. R. Hamilton, as 
printed in the December issue of the 
Kentucky School Journal. I was di- 
rectly concerned with the section and 
cartoon dealing with School Safety 
Patrols. 

Apparently, Dr. Hamilton is not 
very well acquainted with the correct 
procedures for organizing and oper- 
ating a School Safety Patrol, or with 
the tremendous results of their work 
over the past thirty years. He admits 
that in this period, “no case involv- 
ing them appears to have reached the 
appellate courts,” and that there has 
been an “educational value to certain 
pupils.” Yet, his concern for teacher 
liability is so great that he would 
have us “abolish” them. 

He suggests that teachers might 
place a patrol member in a “position 
of danger,” that “irresponsible pu- 
pils” might be “selected for duty,” 
and questions whether it is “reason- 
ably prudent to charge an immature 
child with the responsibility of con- 
ducting groups of children across 
busy thoroughfares.” 

Dr. Hamilton should acquaint him- 
self with the SAFETY PATROL 
HANDBOOK, which is published by 
the American Automobile Association 
for distribution to principals and 
teacher-sponsors of School Safety 
Patrols. It is a handbook on the or- 
ganization and supervision of patrols. 

From that book (page 8)—“Be 
sure that no post is selected for PA- 
TROL protection at which traffic 
conditions are so serious that it is un- 
reasonable and unsafe to leave pro- 
tection to a patrol member.” 

From page 9—“Desirable qualities 


to keep in mind when selecting mem- 
bers of the Safety Patrol are: 1. 
Leadership, 2. Reliability, 3. Punc- 
tuality, 4. Interest in traffic safety, 
5. Obedience to rules, 6. Will not ex- 
ceed authority, 7. Good Attendance 
record, 8. Courtesy, 9. Respect of 
classmates, 10. Attitude of service to 
others.” 

Dr. Hamilton’s warnings nearly in- 
sult our teachers’ ability to select re- 
sponsible children for responsible po- 
sitions. 

I “submit” that you attempt to 
correct the harm done by this article 
by including in your next issue, a 
positive approach essay on the sub- 
ject. Enclosed are some materials 
which should aid you in writing of 
the work and results of more than 
650,000 patrol members in over 
14,000 communities in America. 

Thank you for your personal in- 
terest in this matter. 

Very truly yours, 

Charles E. Solley 

Director of Safety Education 
Louisville Automobile Club 


* * * 


Dr. Hamilton’s statement about the 
legality of the School Safety Patrol 
was given disproportionate emphasis 
through use of the cartoon-type il- 
lustration, which came with the 
article and was not the selection of 
the editor. 

An article on the work of the patrol 
in Kentucky will be highly acceptable 
for publication in the earliest issue 
possible after its receipt by the editor. 
Submission of such an article is here- 
by invited.—Editor. 


Publication Commended 


Editor, The Journal: 

I had hoped to see you and tell 
you personally how fine the Journal 
was this month, but I didn’t have the 
opportunity. 

It certainly gives everyone a 
chance to know what is being done 
by KEA in all the Departments, and 
that is one of the things our school 
people have been wanting. We ap- 
preciate your effort and time on it. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs. Dorcas Willis, President 


Department of Classroom Teachers 


Is your district a member of the 
Centennial Club? Investigate this 
proposition. Perhaps a little addi- 
tional effort would make you eligible. 





PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


So You Will Know, Coo... 


November 29, 1956 

Such a short month this has been! 
During November, KEA has had 
seven evaluation workshops—th, 
CKEA, EKEA, UKREA, UCEA, 5th, 
and MCEA. There have been two 
conferences—the Harlan Guidance 
Institute and the Southeastern Con- 
ference of the Department of Class- 
room Teachers. The last of our 
eleven KEA district fall meetings was 
held at the EKEA meeting at Ash- 
land. Three of our committees— 
Centennial, Retirement, Report Card 


Kenney and his rabbit bring warmth 
to classroom in Somerset school. 


—and the TEPS Commission have 
been at work. 

We assisted a local group in or- 
ganizing a professional association— 
Menifee County Education Associa- 
tion (President; Mrs. Delma Little; 
Vice President, Harold Ratliff; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Willa Steele). I 


Presidents of KEA Departments, Sections and Affiliated Groups meet with 


have visited five schools—Carr Creek, 
Jackson, Hindman, Pine Mountain, 
Berea College. I have had two Ken- 
tucky teachers visit me in my school 
—one a friend from my first years 
of teaching experience and the sec- 
ond a friend I gained from the Har- 
lan Institute. 

I wish space would permit me to 
write of each of these experiences. 
In all of them, I have met teachers 
with vision—with a real love for 
children. I have come to realize 
more than ever that it is the human 
quality that makes a good school. 
Let me illustrate with just three of 
the dozens of examples I could cite 
to this point. 


Hayes Bunch of Wallins High 

Mr. Bunch apologized for being 
late to a group meeting during the 
Harlan Institute. This was his rea- 
son—an 18-year-old boy was being 
examined by a doctor for a physical 
handicap (psoriasis) which until this 
year had so shamed him that he had 
not attended school. But, this year 
he is attending school because a 
teacher, Hayes Bunch, heard of his 
handicap, took time to visit him in 
his home during the past year, en- 
couraged him to the point that he 
was able to overcome his fear of 
appearing in public, and led him into 
a richer life through the association 
with boys and girls of his own age 
in school. 


A Boy and His Rabbit 
I visited one of the new elemen- 
tary school buildings at Somerset 


Elizabeth Dennis 


and although it was raining and cold 
outside, I saw a school warm with 
color and human _ understanding. 
Everyone seemed to be enjoying 
school so much. A _ boy and his 
rabbit typified the spirit you sensed 
as you went from room to room. 
Kenney told us about his rabbit and 
showed us his cage in the center of 
the classroom, and the whole class 
just beamed with pride. I “tipped 
my hat” to the teachers who made 
such warmth of spirit possible. 


A Touch Which Transforms 

In Casey County, I visited with a 
teacher who was teaching five grades 
in one classroom, and as I watched 
her drill the first grade in numbers, 
I saw her draw on aids which she 
had constructed. I looked around 
the room and I saw evidence of a 
teacher who “cared enough” to trans- 
form a classroom’s bare walls with 
her own handiwork. 

A human quality that transforms 
—yes, a benediction for children, for 
“Blessed is the child who has some- 
one who believes in him... ” 


the KEA Board of Directors in Lexington 
to plan for year of activities, and especially for celebration of the Association’s one-hundredth birthday. 
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A teacher in Casey County enriches her teaching with materials she has 
constructed. 


It All Started - 
With A Plate Collection 

A fifth grade class at Russell Cave 
School, Fayette County, opened the 
door to many adventures for the 
whole school when they started col- 
lecting “state” plates while studying 
the states of our United States. 

Their collection became so interest- 
ing that they moved it to the cafe- 
teria in order to share it with the 
whole school. Then, a china closet 
was required to house it; so they 
started raising funds. Now they 
have two china closets. This began 
to give such a “homey” look to the 
room that the furniture was re- 
arranged, drapes were put up at the 
windows, Mother Goose figures were 
scattered here and there on the walls, 
planters and what-not shelves were 
added. Soon, they hope to have plate 
rails around the walls of the room. 

Today, upon entrance into the 


A plate collection in a Fayette County 
school started with geography . . . 
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. . » but resulted in interior decora- 
tion and good manners. 


room, missing is the ungainly look 
of a school cafeteria. The room is 
bright, sunny, and relaxing. The 
Mother Goose figures on the wall 
complement the colorful drapes at 
the windows, and together they 
dramatize the effect of the china 
cabinets with the out-of-state plates. 
Social behavior of “dining out” is 
included in a way that is simple and 
natural in this setting and helps the 
child to move with ease into a wider 
world outside of the school room. 


Zh Tins 


President 
Kentucky Education Assn. 


Watch This Column 


For Centennial Plans 


“KEA Celebrates lis 
100th Birthday” 


Where: State Fair Grounds Exposi- 
tion Center, Louisville. 


When: Thursday, April 11, 1957. 
5:30 P.M.—Banquet 
8:00 P.M.—Pageant 


Who: The members of the Kentucky 
Education Association and their 
invited guests. 


What: CENTENNIAL BANQUET. Reser- 
vations, with accompanying 
check ($3.50 each), must be 
mailed to the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Assn., 1421 Heyburn Build- 
ing, Louisville 2, by March 1. 


Seating will be by school sys- 
tems and special groups of KEA 
(Art, Music, Vocational, etc.). 
Reservation blanks will be given 
to superintendents and _presi- 
dents of the special groups. A 
reservation at the banquet will 
insure you a reserved seat at 
the pageant. 


Bring your family, your board 
members, your PTA presidents, 
and other important friends of 
education in your community. 
The president of NEA and state- 
wide leaders will be special 


guests of KEA. 


CENTENNIAL PaGEANT “The Open 
Door,” written by a Kentucky 
teacher, John Engle. Will be 
produced by Eben Henson of 
the Pioneer Playhouse with a 
cast from Broadway. Depicts 
the part played by the teaching 
profession of Kentucky in the 
educational advancement of our 
state. No charge for pageant. 
Free parking. 


Don’t forget — All roads lead to 
Louisville on April 11! Watch 
this page each month for a report 
on our progress. Next month, we 
will have a column from your di- 
rector and a report on the special 
tables for the banquet, ete. 





Ever Higher Standards 


The Profession’s Greatest Challenge 


HE professional standards idea in 

teaching is not new. Our educa- 
tional leaders have long espoused it, 
but as an organized movement with- 
in the teaching profession, it is very 
young. This idea springs from a con- 
viction that teaching must be made 
our pre-eminent profession, and that 
the basic objective of teachers’ or- 
ganizations must be to make it so. 
The quickest way to achieve this goal 
is to mobilize the whole profession 
in a program to develop and main- 
tain ever higher standards in the 
various identifiable aspects of teach- 
ing service. Although there are sev- 
eral areas in which the professional 
standards movement is developing, it 
is in the field of teacher education 
that it finds its greatest challenge 
and opportunity. 


Problems Demand Vision 

There are several basic problems 
which are now evident in public edu- 
cation. These problems require an- 
swers which show more vision and 
daring than we have yet found. 

The teacher shortage continues. 
This scarcity has been so persistent 
that we are in danger of ignoring it 
simply because we get tired of hear- 
ing about it. To quote figures is un- 
necessary. Suffice it to say that, in 
spite of any figures, the teacher short- 
age can be met. This problem is not 
insoluble. However, it must be agreed 
that no adequate solution has seri- 
ously been considered. 

The basic financial support of edu- 
cation is everywhere inadequate and 
in many places a shocking disgrace. 
The failure of some of our state gov- 
ernments and also of our federal gov- 
ernment to face this issue squarely 
will be considered by historians of 
the future as one of the inexplicable 
aspects of modern American life. 





DR. ARTHUR F. COREY, whose ad- 
dress is printed here, is executive sec- 
retary of the California Teachers Asso- 
ciation and one of the most respected 


of all state secretaries. 
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The address reprinted here was 
delivered by Dr. Corey at the 
Parkland, Washington, TEPS Con- 
ference last summer under the 
title, “The Professional Standards 
Movement Comes of Age.” 

It is referred to in editorial 
comment on page 4 of this issue. 





School finance in America is a patch- 
work of expediency. 

The teacher is being pressed from 
all sides. People with all sorts of 
ideas are attempting to subdue him 
and are discouraging him from being 
a moral or intellectual leader. Every- 
one who is sure of his answers and 
thus considers himself a repository of 
absolute truth, is willing to make of 
the teacher merely a service agency 
to transmit his particular brand of 
orthodoxy. Timidity or incompe- 
tence on the part of the teacher in- 
spires more control by society which 
in turn begets more timidity, to the 
end that ultimately the school pro- 
gram is dictated by admirals, poli- 
ticians and busy-bodies. There is 
real danger that teachers in America 
may lose their right to teach creative- 
ly. The battle for freedom is never 
won. Freedom cannot be taken for 
granted, even in America. 

The teaching profession is plagued 
by personnel problems which ought 
never to exist. We profess to pre- 
pare young people to teach and when 
they report for duty we employ a 
flying squadron of administrators, 
supervisors, and coordinators to 
watch over them and tell them metic- 
ulously what to do. We have within 
the profession an employer-employee 
relationship which is the basis of 
much of our job dissatisfaction and 
consumes much of our energy in 
frustration and antagonism. Person- 
nel relations has too often been a nice 
sounding expression to cover the 
techniques through which those who 
give the orders are kept on speaking 


terms with those who are supposed 
to execute them. In many areas we 
do not ourselves consider teac\iers to 
be professionals. The gravest danger 
in the threat of unionization o/ teach. 
ers is that this union movement ac. 
cepts and cements this employer-em. 
ployee relationship and rejects the 
necessity for making the teacher a 
trained professional, compeient to 
handle his task without minute super- 
vision and working in a cooperative 
partnership with those who ofler edu- 
cational services outside the class. 
room. 


Education Under Fire 

Public education is under fire and 
the most devastating volleys come 
from educators themselves — those 
who know enough about the situation 
to exploit our weaknesses with diabol- 
ic effectiveness. These critics should 
be reminded that “. . . he who trou- 
bleth his own house shall inherit the 
wind.” However, there is enough 
truth in some of their diatribes that 
we should be busy eradicating what- 
ever basis may exist for such charges. 

These criticisms make it clear that 
there is a significant segment of our 
population which is not pleased with 
either the nature or the quality of the 
work being done by the teaching pro- 
fession. It is small comfort to know 
that differences of opinion about edu- 
cation always have been sharp and 
often have been bitter. As Aristotle 
said, “There are doubts concerning 
this business of education since all 
people do not agree in those things 
which they would have a_ child 
taught.” 

Even though criticism of educa- 
tion is not new, there is unfortunately 
a serious new element in it which 
threatens the whole professional 
standards movement. This newer 
criticism blames our educational de- 
ficiencies on teacher education. Those 
who now sit in judgment on the pub- 
lic schools invariably berate teacher 
education. One of our most per 
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sistent detractors labels our teachers 
of teachers “The prophets and der- 
vishes of our colleges of education.” 
Unfair as this may be, this important 
relationship between teacher educa- 
tion and teacher service in the class- 
room must be accepted. To deny that 
teacher education has an effect on the 
nature of teaching service is to deny 
the very cornerstone upon which pro- 
fessional advancement must stand. 


Best In Preparation Demanded 

All these contemporary educational 
problems would be solved or at least 
their severity materially alleviated if 
we could have a program of teacher 
education which in both quality and 
quantity were really adequate. The 
teacher shortage can be, answered 
only through a program of prepara- 
tion which challenges our very best 
young people and which, by its length 
and rigor, stamps those who are able 
to complete it as really competent 
professionals. Nothing less will meet 
this dilemma. 

The most difficult aspect of school 
finance is the provision for adequate 
staff salaries. The last half-century 
has provided ample evidence that as 
teachers become better prepared and 
more professional, the public re- 
sponds in respect and appreciation. 
Real professional salaries can be 
achieved only when teachers enjoy 
adequate professional preparation. 

The antagonisms and inhibitions 
which now characterize many intra- 
professional relations — personnel 
problems which plague teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and boards of education 
—could be substantially eradicated 
if teachers were really well-prepared 
professionals. If teachers were com- 
petent to handle the educational prob- 
lems which develop in their pupils, 
a truly professional faculty might 
well be organized as is a good hos- 
pital staff or a faculty in a modern 
college. It would at least be worth 
consideration, whether an individual 
school faculty instead of being pro- 
vided with a ready-made principal 
might under such.conditions elect its 
own chairman who would administer 
the physical details of management, 
leaving the basic educational direc- 
tion to the group and its committees. 
The true professional is expected to 
be prepared to handle his job, and 
his prescription, except in unusual 
cases, is considered final. This prin- 
tiple should apply to teaching. The 
eta of the well-managed school is 
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waning. We should be looking now 
to the era of the well-taught school. 


Freedom Adds Responsibility 

Academic freedom is imperative, 
if political liberty is to be perpetu- 
ated. Freedom to teach, as impor- 
tant and essential as it is, carries with 
it tremendous responsibilities. Only 
well-prepared and competent teachers 
can be trusted with this precious 
privilege. The gravest peril to aca- 
demic freedom comes not from the 
misguided public but from teachers, 
who from ineptness and ignorance, 
are not worthy of it. Only well- 
trained professionals can demand 
academic freedom. 

The bitter criticism of public edu- 
cation and of teacher education will 
be met only when the public is con- 
vinced that the teacher has undergone 
a period of intellectual discipline 
comparable to our other recognized 
professions, and hence is qualified to 
prescribe on educational problems. 
As long as the public believes that 
anyone can teach, the public will be- 
lieve that anyone can criticize teach- 
ers. 

It is neither oversimplification nor 
exaggeration to say that the single 
answer to all these major problems 
is found in the improvement and the 


amplification of teacher education. 
One of the most pressing social prob- 
lems facing Americans in the second 
half of the twentieth century is the 
improvement of the professional edu- 
cation of teachers. The purpose and 
effectiveness of teacher education 
must be made a matter of profound 
social concern in the days immediate- 
ly ahead. This will require boldness 
and vision on the part of educational 
leaders. The public will not accord 
top priority to the development of a 
really-adequate program of teacher 
education unless the profession itself 
has the courage to think big and de- 
mand the best. 


Careless Criticism A Sin 

This thesis—that if teacher educa- 
tion were really adequate we could 
solve most of our educational prob- 
lems—is not meant to be a criticism 
of existing programs. It will prob- 
ably be interpreted as such by some. 
For this reason I have approached 
the subject with some reluctance. 
Careless criticism of teacher educa- 
tion is our profession’s most insistent 
and besetting sin. Careless criticism 
of teacher education is a sure deter- 
rent to public acceptance of teaching 
as a respected profession. The pro- 
fessional education of teachers is 








CENTENNIAL CLUB 


In the following districts ALL of the teachers have enrolled in BOTH KEA 


and NEA for the 1956-57 year: 


County County 


Anderson Lee 
Ballard Lincoln 
Barren Livingston 
Bourbon Logan 
Lard McCracken 
Breckin d McCreary 
reckinridge Madisas 


Bullitt 

Caldwell Marshall 
Carlisle Mason 
Carroll Montgomery 
Carter Oldham 
Daviess Pike 

Estill Pulaski 
Fleming Robertson 
Franklin Scott 

Grant Simpson 
Green Spencer 
Hardin Taylor 
Harlan Todd 

Hart Trigg 
Jessamine Trimble 
Kenton Wayne 


KE 


One Hundred Per Cent 
in the One Hundredth Year 


Independent 
Greenup 
Hazard 
Jenkins 
London 
Maysville 
Middlesboro 
Monticello 
Owensboro 
Paducah 
Pembroke 
Richmond 
Russell 
Russellville 
Science Hill 
Shelbyville 
Somerset 
Springfield 
Stanford 
Stearns 
West Point 
Williamstown 


NEA 


Independent 
Bardstown 
Beechwood 
Bellevue 
Benton 

Berea 
Carrollton 
Central City 
Cloverport 
Cold Spring 
Corbin 
Dawson Springs 
Earlington 
Falmouth 

Ft. Campbell 
Ft. Knox 

Ft. Thomas 
Frankfort 


Georgetown 
Glasgow 
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really in its infancy—so very, very 
young. I wish at the outset to pay 
my tribute to the unbelievable prog- 
ress made in little more than a gen- 
eration by those who teach our teach- 
ers to teach. There is always a tend- 
ency to blame teacher education for 
all our professional ills. The trite 
answer to any educational problem 
is that teacher education must do 
something about it. We are very 
unfair when we make our professors 
of education our professional scape- 
_goats. Seldom have so few done so 
much with so little. Teacher educa- 
| tors have always been overworked 
| and under-paid. The have fought a 
| discouraging battle. They have faced 
the antagonism and sometimes the 
ridicule of their academic brethren 
and often have not had the kind of 
support and encouragement they 
should have expected from the or- 
ganized profession itself. 


Own Bootstraps Give No Lift 


Teacher education cannot lift it- 
self by its own bootstraps. Improve- 
ment and extension in the teacher 
education program must come as a 
result of clear-cut policies and in- 
sistent demand from the profession 
and the public. We should neither 
expect nor permit those engaged in 
teacher education alone to decide 
how far and in what direction we 
are to move forward in this field. 
This would amount to a kind of pro- 
fessional inbreeding which would 
merit some of the criticisms which 
are now current. Nothing less than 
the mobilization of the best ability 
and the total resources of the teach- 
ing profession will be enough. If 
the challenge is made ciear, its very 
immensity will inspire the courage 
and the will to meet it. The prophets 
of gloom will be with us always, and 
if we wait for just the opportune time 
to move forward, we will wait in 
vain. 

I wish to drive home the idea that 
we must be willing to think big and 
demand the best. We must be will- 
ing to act like we really believe that 
teaching should be our pre-eminent 
profession. 

Imagine for a moment the follow- 
ing situation as representing what we 
must achieve. 

A mother and father have come 
to their family physician about their 
child. His appetite is poor, he is 
nervous, he has tantrums, he doesn’t 
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get along well with the neighbor chil- 
dren. After listening for a few min- 
utes, the medical man says, “Have you 
talked this over with Dr. Jones?” and 
the answer, “Well, no, who is Dr. 
Jones?” “Oh,” says the physician, 
“Dr. Jones is the fourth-grade teach- 
er down at the elementary school. 
Her training in child psychology and 
child development is much superior 
to mine. You had better go talk to 
the teacher.” 


Someday, Perhaps 


I have several times illustrated an- 
other aspect of the same desirable 
goal. In the not-too-distant future 
the following incident should become 
reality on our college campuses. 

One young person might meet an- 
other and say, “What are you going 
to do next year, John?” And the 
answer might be, “Oh, I don’t know. 
I am terribly discouraged. For sev- 
eral years, I have wanted to be a 
teacher and I studied hard to get 
ready to go to the School of Educa- 
tion. Some weeks ago I applied. 
Last night I received word that I had 
been turned down. They were con- 
siderate but blunt. They really just 
said that I wasn’t good enough. This 
morning I went to see my counselor 
and after about an hour of friendly 
discussion, he finally told me that 
I would simply have to face the facts. 
I would just have to be satisfied with 
law school.” 

These little anecdotes represent a 
condition devoutly to be wished, but 
wishing will not change fancy into 
fact. We must develop specific ob- 
jectives and then go about achieving 
them. Teacher education has been 
retarded by the lack of conscious 
goals. Basic issues which have ex- 
isted from the beginning are still un- 
resolved. In the past when goals 
have been identified and accepted, 
rapid progress has been made in 
achieving them. When it was agreed 
that high school graduation should 
be demanded of those entering teach- 
er education, this end was achieved 
in a single generation. When the 
total profession accepted the desir- 
ability of the Bachelor’s degree for 
all teachers, almost unbelievable 
progress has been made in this direc- 
tion, even though a distressing teach- 
er shortage seemed to bar the way. 

It is not visionary to consider 
goals for teacher education at the 
turn of the coming century. This is 


only a little over 40 years away, 
Social institutions change slowly and 
fundamental objectives in teacher edy. 
cation which are to be achieved by 
the year 2000 need to be identified 
and pursued at once. 


Goals For Year 2000 


We will need a better general edu. 
cation for tomorrow’s teachers. The 
expanding store of human knowledge, 
and the broadening of educational 
goals, now demand, and will increas. 
ingly demand in the future, that 
teachers must be educated people, 
This means that we will be forced 
to require a prerequisite general edu- 
cation for teachers which covers ade. 
quately the major aspects of our cul- 
ture. Not just any bachelor’s degree 
will meet the need. The undergradu. 
ate program must provide work of 
relatively high calibre in language, 
literature, science, mathematics, his. 
tory, fine arts, sociology, and political 
science. This program will require 
a full four years of college work with 
no time remaining for professional 
specialization. 

Certain pre-professional courses in 
psychology, sociology and _ political 
science should be required, but the 
emphasis in these courses could well 
be on their general educational value. 

In spite of the traditional argu- 
ments against it, many influences are 
conspiring to make necessary the 
limitation of actual professional edu- 
cation to the graduate level. 

1. There will not be time for a 
well-rounded liberal arts program if 
an expanding program of profes. 
sional courses is competing with gen- 
eral education. 

2. The necessary staff and equip- 
ment for a satisfactory school of edu- 
cation cannot be assembled except 
in a relatively few large and well- 
financed institutions. 

3. It is essential that the school 
of education be conducted in an at- 
mosphere of mature scholarship and 
research. 

4. The public and other profes: 
sional groups, will not accept an edu- 
cational program as_ professional 
which is on the undergraduate level. 

5. The absolute necessity for na 
tional accreditation of professional 
schools of education makes desirable 
a graduate program which can be 
accredited through professionai chan- 


Turn to Page 28 
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A New Approach to 
Health Education For Teachers 


— conferences on subjects 
ranging from pre-natal care to 
TB clinics are a commonplace. These 
conferences, however, seem to neglect 
one very vital group. Because this 
feeling was shared by members of 
the Kentucky State Department of 
Health and the Berea College Depart- 
ment of Education, they decided to 
do something to bring the health 
program closer to the student teach- 
ers who are still in college. 

As a result of this thinking, a 
one-day health conference sponsored 
jointly by the Kentucky Department 
of Health, Local Department, of 
Health, and Berea College Depart- 
ment of Education was held on the 
Berea College campus last February. 
According to Charles E. Acuff, 
School Health Coordinator, State De- 
partment of Health, this was the 
first conference of its type to be 
held in Kentucky. There is a pos- 
sibility that it is the first such con- 
ference to be held in any state. Ken- 
tucky has seen all types of confer- 
ences for teachers who are actually 
in service, and for student teachers 
on a smaller scale, but none of this 
particular type. 

This conference focused the com- 
bined efforts and facilities of the 
sponsoring agencies upon the prob- 





ROSCOE V. BUCKLAND is director 
of Secondary Student Teaching in the 
Department of Education, Berea Col- 
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lems of acquainting student teachers 
with (1) the services and materials 
available to them as teachers and 
(2) some techniques, procedures, 
and methods of screening their stu- 
dents in vision and hearing tests. 


Experiences Evaluated 


Approximately fifty elementary 
and secondary student teachers who 
attended the conference were asked 
to evaluate their experiences. Ninety- 
two percent of those reporting felt 
that the time had been definitely well 
spent. The other eight percent 
thought that more time should have 
been provided or that the confer- 
ence should have been limited in 
scope. Ninety-six percent stated that 
they had secured information during 
this conference which they had not 
been given an opportunity to learn 
in any other phase of the teacher- 
education program. Some of the re- 
maining four percent mentioned that 
this material had either not been re- 
lated to “real children” when pre- 
sented in class or that the opinion 
had existed that the “health of the 
child was the concern of the parent 
only.” 

The importance of the health pro- 
gram was strongly emphasized dur- 
ing the conference. Sixty percent 
indicated that they were given some 
new ideas as to the importance of 
the health program. One student 
said, “I now realize that healthy 


ak 


. department and college personnel and equipment were combined to 
acquaint student teachers with factors determining a good health program. 


Future teachers study methods of 
conducting hearing tests. 


living determines the amount and de- 
gree of learning.” Another student 
reported, “I never realized that a 
teacher influenced her students so 
strongly.” Thirty-six percent were 
of the opinion that they did not get 
any new ideas, while four percent 
made no answer. 

One of the significant results of 
the survey was the response of eight 
percent who mentioned that the con- 
ference experiences gave them some 
new ideas as to the manner in which 
defects could be discovered and cor- 
rected, and health problems in gen- 
eral improved. Some comments made 
by the student teachers were (1) “I 
had never heard of an audiometer 
much less seen one.” (2) “We have 
never had so much material on the 
subject given so compactly.” (3) “I 
had no idea that the local and state 
Health Departments did so much.” 
(4) “I was impressed by the willing- 
ness of the local and state Health 
Departments to help.” Only twelve 
percent thought that no new ideas 
had been presented. 

Ninety-two percent indicated that 
they gained a better idea of the serv- 
ices available through the local and 
state Health Departments as a result 
of the conference. A majority of the 
other eight percent showed some 
prior knowledge of these services 
from other sources. 

Turn to Page 34 
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Two Handicapped Children 


And What The Teacher 
Might Do For Them 


i enn father is commonly 
classed as shiftless. They move 
frequently, work intermittently and 
enjoy life immensely. Being par- 
ents of eleven children, “eleven head” 
as they express it, has not detracted 
from their natural buoyancy and ir- 
repressible good nature. 

Being unable to give their children 
material things, they have given un- 
stintedly of love, affection, and com- 
panionship. 

For them, social barriers do not 
exist. Should the president of our 
country call on them, they would 
chat with him in the same easy man- 
ner that they do with a neighbor. 


Tommy A Happy Boy 

Tommy was the ninth child, a 
gaunt, tall boy of fourteen with a 
happy smile and a cheerful manner. 
He did not attend school regularly 
during the early years of his school 
life. At the age of nine his family 
moved to a school district which 
had a one-room school minus a 
teacher. For two years Tommy did 
not attend school. Then the family 
moved near the highway where he 
could ride a bus to our consolidated 
school. He entered the first grade, 
but learned very slowly. After two 
years he was promoted to the third 
grade on trial. 

Tommy had no available health 
record, but he seemed undernour- 
ished. He frequently slept in class. 

His mental hygiene was good, al- 
though he was emotionally immature. 
He made friends easily with teachers 
and children. 

His classwork indicated mental 
and educational retardation, and 
need of “Special Education.” His 
achievement test showed second 
grade level. 

Tommy was accepted by the class, 
and the teacher gave him chances to 
excel in various ways. His reading 
was very poor, and remedial work 





MRS. LENA K. GEORGE was a 
teacher for several years at Vanceburg 
in Lewis County. She is now living at 
South Fort Mitchell. 
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was advisable. The teacher provided 
reading material on a lower grade 
level, but he needed coaching. This 
was not easy with forty pupils. He 
improved slowly. 

Tommy might have been motivated 
by a unit on “Farming.” The first 
step would have been to plan the 
unit, the second step to carry out 
the plan, and the third step to fol- 
low up the work. This would have 
involved a class trip, letters, original 
stories, reading, spelling, language, 
and arithmetic. 

Mary’s family, while on the same 
economic level as Tommy’s is dif- 
ferent. The parents work hard, but 
they are embittered by their poverty. 
The father is strict, often harsh with 
children. He uses fear rather than 
love as motivation in securing obedi- 
ence. The family live much to 
themselves. 


Mary Was Different 

Mary was fourteen, small, and 
undernourished. She, like Tommy, 
had lived in a remote school district 
where no teacher could be persuaded 
to go. At the age of eleven she 
entered the first grade of our school, 
and was duly promoted. 

Unlike Tommy her mental hygiene 
was very poor. She was sullen, stub- 
born, and defiant. She disregarded 
the rights of others and seemed to 
hate school and teachers. 

Mary liked to color and draw. She 
drew funny pictures to show to the 
other children, and often kept them 
distracted. 

When called on to recite, she 
spoke so low that it was impossible 
to understand her. 

Kindness and strict discipline met 
with the same result. Mary respond- 
ed to neither. Failing in “any ap- 
proach, the teacher learned to avoid 
conflict with Mary except when, for 
the good of the class, it was neces- 
sary. 

Her achievement test was slightly 
above second grade level, but she 
probably could have done better had 
she been willing to try. 


Mary was no doubt frustrated be. 
cause of the difference between her 
chronological age and her grade, 


She fought her mother and :esented & 


her father’s harsh discipline. The 
teacher became a parent sulstitute, 
Therefore she was defiant and re. 
bellious. By substituting another 
pattern of behavior, the teacher 
might have helped Mary to eliminate 
the undesirable type. 

When Mary refused to obey direct 
requests or commands, the teacher 
could have used indirect methods to 
secure obedience. 

When she disturbed the smaller 
children, they could have been 
moved to the reading table. leaving 
Mary alone; instead of moving Mary. 
Then the teacher could have made 
Mary understand that her decision 
to do as she pleased and disregard 
the rights of others would make her 
lonely and unhappy. 

A unit in “Better Homes” might 
have interested Mary if the teacher 
had used indirect methods of ap- 
proach. 

Mary’s disobedience was a growth 
toward independence. By giving her 
opportunities to choose her own way 
of doing things whenever possible, 
and letting her face the consequences. 
the teacher could have offered oppor 
tunities for growth. 

When she drew comic pictures of 
the teacher, and said, “I hate her. 
some of the stored-up “bad” feeling 
was being evaporated, and no one 
was hurt. 

Pictures, paintings, and dramatize 
tion often express the “mean” fee! 
ing inside a child, and after such 
expression, he feels relief. 

When we got our school pictures 
the teacher said to Mary, “You could 
always look that pretty.” Mary’ 
pleased expression showed that sie 
had received little praise. 

Had the teacher been able to full 
understand Mary’s feelings. and 
put herself in Mary’s place, sé 
might have succeeded with her ® 
habilitation. 
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Put A Smile In Your Teaching 


For It’s A Contagious Act 
That Spreads In The Doing 
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p” you ever have words repeat importance. The opinions given and you may be, don’t hesitate to 
een her 


themselves over and over in _ should be considered and used when- admit it. This will not lower your 
vour thoughts? For me those words ever possible. Even if the idea status, in fact, you will gain new 


Bee ; are “Put a smile in your teaching.” offered is the same one you had orig- admirers. (And who doesn’t like to 
Th We teach our boys and girls by our inally, give your class credit for be admired?) 
“ 


hstitute, 
ind re. 
another 
teacher 
liminate 


own actions, so if our mood is un- decisions. Students will bubble with Emphasize The Good 
healthy and unhappy, we will in- self-confidence and feel they belong. 
eitably teach our pupils to be that —‘It will become their school and not 
way. If we are the “Thank God for just school, the old grind, the jail 
the last bell and praise Him for Fri- house, or any number of other un- 
day” type of teacher, we cannot in- flattering names. 

ill into them the proper spirit. We Recognize accomplishments, either 
cannot tell children that life is won- as little uncalled-for acts or as part 
derful and that it should be spent of regular activities. Remember the 
in helping others while we continual- “doormat” feelings you’ve had when 
ly frown and gripe over every extra’ you went beyond the regular duties 
» been thing we must do. and volunteered to work extra hours 


leaving Let us show a sense of humor and _— and no one te commented upon it. 
o Mary, @ ugh with our pupils. We can teach Be generous with praise, but be care- 
© made ff them to laugh at themselves and not ful to spread it over the entire class. 
lecision | 0 use laughter in a cutting way of If one student is a genius at art and 
isregard @ putting less fortunates in their places. the rest of the class feels inferior, 
‘ake her Laughter at our mistakes can be a find something in them to praise, 
stepping stone to higher goals, and such as neatness or originality. 

make the sting of failure less sharp. “Don’t” Mentioned Also 

We can help our boys and girls to ' 
realize that the higher we aspire the 
more the chance of failure, but one 
failure should not block our path to- 
ward success. We can teach them not 
to be ashamed of failure, but to be 
ashamed if they do not have the 
fortitude to try again. 


Don’t constantly bemoan your low 
income. We are where we place our- 
selves. You evidently like your work 
or you wouldn’t be teaching! Re- 
member that we teach the doctors, 
lawyers, and business tycoons. Many 
of them admit that their success is 
due to the inspiration of a teacher. 

Think on the good points of your 
profession, of which there are many. 
Enumerate them to yourself and tell 
them to others—summers for study, 
travel, or other new experiences; 
shorter hours than many workers 
have; the satisfaction of helping boys 
and girls. You go on and list the 
others and smile as you list them. 
You'll be smiling all day as you 
think of the many advantages. Let’s 

Don’t radiate a disgruntled at- hope the smile will become a habit 
titude. Don’t complain to pupils and that you'll always show how 
that you are on the lower rung in _ glad you are to be a teacher. 
the educational ladder, and that if 
you tried to climb up, the principal 
would poke you down again. They'll 


feel sorry for you, but not in thee H{,.Ee. Film Available 
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quences. way you would like. They'll re- . 
1 oppor: Every person needs someone in eo “ your lack of ieslea’ forti- On Free Loan Basis 

whom he can confide. Little mole- tude and call you a “lame duck” or The educational color film, “What 
tures of f hills of fear left unspoken can be- something even less glamorous. Smile We Eat We Are.” which was made 
te her, J come nightmarish mountains. Teach- and tell yourself that you have for home economics teachers in jun- 
- feeling J ers can listen to these fears and help gained something from your ex- ior and senior high schools, is now 


no one # smooth them out. Smile with re- perience, even if not in the form of available on a free-loan basis by the 

assurance, but do not laugh at an- praise or recognition. If we are to | Home Economics Department of the 

amatiza: H other’s problems or pretend they are gain the respect of our pupils, as United Fruit Company. Requests 

n” fee HF not important. well as that of our superiors, we and inquiries regarding this motion 

er such 5 as must respect ourselves. picture and the manual that ac- 

, ome “Do’s” for Teachers We should learn to listen to opin- companies it, should be addressed 

pictures. Since everyone feels important jong that are contrary to our own to the Institute of Visual Training, 
yu could When asked to help make a decision, —_and not consider the speaker disloyal 40 East 49th Street, New York 17. 

Mary's 'eachers can use this to good ad- or uninformed. If our view is nar- The manual that supplements these 


hat she vantage. “I’ve been wondering about row, we will lose friends and our _ five-minute films is geared to guide 
this, and I’d like to know what you _ teaching will deteriorate. Smile with both instructor and pupils in in- 





to fully MH think,” will make a class realize its the dissenter, not at him, and say, teresting discussions about the many 
and om “I’m glad you have your own opin- _ recipes possible with bananas. Ap- 
ce, she i ions, but let’s check our facts again plication for free loan of the film 
her 1 MRS. LILLIE D. CHAFFIN of Meta, and then we will all be more cer- by junior and senior high schools 


entucky, is a third grade teacher in rales é : ; 
the Johns Creek School of PikeCounty. tain.” If you find you are wrong, — will receive prompt attention. 
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Look No Further 
For Reference Help 


Do you often wonder where to 
send your students for concise, up- 
to-the-minute information on sub- 
jects you have assigned for reports? 
Or are you yourself sometimes puz- 
zled where to turn for material for 
one of those “talks” you’re so often 
asked to make? Then look no further. 
The Package Library Service, 
through the College of Adult and 
Extension Education at the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, is the answer to 
your problem. This Service provides 
material on a wide variety of sub- 
jects which may be borrowed for two 
weeks’ use on payment of 25c plus 
return postage. 

Many subjects are ready for im- 
mediate use and others will be pre- 
pared on request. Subjects now avail- 
able include Why Go to College, 


Why Students Drop Out of School, 


How to Study, Conservation of 
Natural Resources, Safety, Helping 
Youth Choose Careers, Educational 
Television, Family Finance, Juvenile 
Delinquency, Kentucky Authors, and 
Kentucky Composers. 

For inquiries about Package Li- 
brary material, write: Package 
Library Service, College of Adult 
and Extension Education, University 


of Kentucky, Lexington. 


Education And Future 
Theme Of ASCD Meet 


Approximately 3,000 teachers are 
due to take an excursion into the 
world of tomorrow, educationally 
speaking, when the 12th annual con- 
ference of the Association for Su- 
pervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment (ASCD) convenes in St. Louis, 
Mo., March 17-21. The conference 
program will be keyed to the theme 
“Education and the Future: Apprais- 
al and Planning,” and some of 
the nation’s top speakers will pre- 
sent variations on the theme during 
the five-day meeting. 

The ASCD is a department of the 
National Education Association. 
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University Educator 
Honored By Faculty 


Mrs. May K. Duncan, who has 
been associated with elementary edu- 
cation in the University of Ken- 
tucky’s College of Education for 31 
years, was honored recently by the 
education faculty for her “long and 
valuable service to the University 
and to education in Kentucky.” 

After joining the UK faculty in 
1925, Mrs. Duncan established the 
University elementary school and 
served as principal until 1936. She 
also is credited with organizing the 
Department of Elementary Educa- 
tion (later a division) in 1936, and 
served as head of that department 
until last September when she was 
granted a change-of-work status. 


National Conference 
On Rural Health 
To Meet in Kentucky 


A coordinated effort by over 20 
state-wide organizations including 
the KEA, working individually and 
through the Kentucky Rural Health 
Council, is currently being made to 
promote attendance at the 1957 Na- 
tional Conference on Rural Health 
to be held at the Brown Hotel, Louis- 
ville, March 7, 8, and 9. 

Rural Kentuckians from all walks 
of life are urged by the Kentucky 
Rural Health Council and its member 
organizations to plan now to attend 
this conference which will stress 
ways in which voluntary cooperation 
at the community level can raise 
rural health standards. 

The National Conference on Rural 
Health is sponsored annually by the 
American Medical Association Coun- 
cil on Rural Health. It customarily 
gives emphasis to topics deemed im- 
portant by people in the region 
where it is held. : 

County promotion committees are 
being formed in all Kentucky coun- 
ties to insure adequate representation 
at the conference from each. A goal 
has been set for each county to send 
at least two carloads to the March 
conference. 


Interesting Program Se 
For AASA Convention 


Norman Cousins, editor of The 
Saturday Review; Beardsley Rum, 
noted economist, the Hon. John fF. 
Kennedy, U. S. Senator from Mas. 
sachusetts, and -T. Keith Glennap, 
president of Case Institute of Tech. 
nology, Cleveland, Ohio, will be 
among the convention headliners 
when the American Association of 
School Administrators (AASA) 
holds its annual meeting in Atlantic 
City, N. J., February 15-20. 

AASA Executive Secretary Finis 
Engleman also has announced that 
one of the highlights of the conven. 
tion will be the first large-scale 
demonstration of teaching by TV 
that has been given at a major edu. 
cational meeting. Plans are under. 
way for convention participants to 
watch, via closed circuit television, 
kinescopes of teachers in the actual 
process of teaching before the 
cameras. Monitor sets located in 
four or five rooms scattered through. 
out the Atlantic City Auditorium wil 
pick up the pictures and approxi. 
mately 100 people in each room will 
have the opportunity of watching the 
teaching demonstration simultaneous 
ly. The audience will have an op. 
portunity to ask questions. 

Participants will see not only thes 
films but live telecasts also during 
the demonstrations scheduled for 
Monday and Tuesday afternoons. On 
Wednesday afternoon a panel mate 
up largely of superintendents in 
school systems that have experiment: 
ed with educational TV will hold a 
open discussion meeting. 


UK Professor 
Goes To Thailand 


Harold P. Adams, associate pro: 
fessor of education and assistant di 
rector of the Bureau of School Serv 
ice at the University of Kentucky. 
has been selected by the U. S. De 
partment for a two-year education! 
assignment in Thailand. 

Dr. Adams will act as a consultant 
to the Thailand Ministry of Educ 
tion in reorganizing the country’ 
secondary education program, and it 
training teachers to staff the schook 
after the new educational system # 
initiated. 
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KAFTA NEWS 
Seventh Workshop Held 

The Kentucky Association of 
Future Teachers of America met in 
its seventh annual workshop session 
at Transylvania College, Lexington, 
Friday, November 30, for a one-day 
program. 

The Crawford-Sharpton Chapter 
was host to 110 chapter members 
from eighteen colleges, 172 club mem- 
bers from thirty-two high schools, and 
some dozen program participants. 

Transylvania members conducted 
registration, served refreshments to 
all upon arrival, acted as leaders and 
recorders for group discussions and 
served as genial hosts throughout the 
day. 

The theme, “Today’s Challenge to 
Tomorrow’s Teachers,” was present- 
ed by the Taylor County High School 
FTA. The general program featured 
a symposium by representatives of 
NEA, KEA, and the State Department 
of Education; an address by KEA 
President Elizabeth Dennis, and talks 
by Ruth Rankin and Evelyn Steele, 
KAFTA president and vice president, 
respectively. 

Discussion groups attached prob- 

Turn to Page 21 
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KEA Develops Leadership 
A number of KEA services were 
being discussed in a gathering of 
Kentucky teachers recently. High on 
the list of services named was the 
Leadership Conference which is held 


each August. Teachers in the group 
agreed that the Leadership Confer- 
ence gives teachers from all parts of 
the state opportunity to share ideas, 
that it opens lines of communication 
between members of all levels of the 
profession, and that it brings new 
leaders to the front from many areas 
of education. Teachers who have at- 
tended the Conferences are enthusias- 
tic about them. 

Did you know that every presi- 
dent of a local association is invited 
to attend the Leadership Conference, 
and especially Local Presidents’ Day, 
which is sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers? Ex- 
penses of local presidents are paid by 
the Kentucky Education Association. 
Now is the time to begin planning 
for your president to put the Con- 
ference on his or her list of musts 
for next summer. 


How Can Locals Develop 
Leaders? 

Someone has said that teachers are 
too ready to retire to their ivory 
towers and let the rest of the world 
go merrily by, while they bury them- 
selves in their work. 

One local association is working 
this year to give its members oppor- 
tunity to serve the public by means 
of a Talent List or Speakers’ Bureau. 
Teachers who are available to speak 
on timely subjects, who are spe- 
cialists in certain fields, who have 
traveled and who can give lectures 
or show slides or movies, are listed. 
This list then is made available to 
civic clubs, churches, the Chamber of 
Commerce, the PTA and _ other 
worthy organizations. 

Besides sponsoring this activity, 
the same local has~ standing com- 
mittees on teacher welfare, salaries, 
legislation, and citizenship. The com- 
mittees are made up of teachers who 
serve overlapping terms so that work 
on the committees has continuity. 
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Each committee often works in co- 
operation with similar committees 
from other levels of the profession 
so that the problems studied become 
the concern of many facets of the 
profession. Solutions to problems 
studied over a long period in this 


way have had permanent value. 
* * * 


Mrs. LaNelle Woods, of Wilmore, 


has written the following article: 


Teacher Responsibility 

To The Total School Program 

One of the objectives of the Ken- 
tucky Classroom Teacher Association 
is to encourage classroom teachers 
to accept their responsibilities to the 
total school program. No longer can 
a classroom teacher feel that the 
teaching of subject matter is her 
sole responsibility. Just as the bound- 
aries of the world have expanded, so 
has the role of the schools, and in 
order for the classroom teacher to be 
able to measure up to the challenge 
of preparing the citizens of tomorrow 
in today’s schools, the foundation 
must be laid and built upon con- 
tinuously by all people involved. 

Our teacher-training preparation 
often fails to instill in the teacher a 
sense of responsibility to the total 
school program—a program which 
includes the state, the national, and 
the world-wide educational program. 
The Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers, realizing that a good school is 
one where all people are involved in 
the planning and building of the 
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school’s program, has as its main 
objective the enlarging of the vision 
of teachers as they grow in their re. 
sponsibilities to the total school pro. 
gram. Through professional associa. 
tion with other teachers throughout 
the state where an exchange of ideas 
can take place, the teacher gets g 
new concept of her profession that 
the teacher training program is not 
able to give. 

Experience has taught us that after 
a good school program has heen de. 
veloped, it must be interpreted to 
the public. The competent, informed 
teacher can make a valuable con. 
tribution to the total school program 
by aiding in the development and 
interpretation of certain policies: 

1. Any changes in rules and reg. 
ulations which will affect students 
and which will need interpretation 
by the teacher to the students. 

2. The planning and execution of 
programs of in-service education 
which will meet the needs and in. 
terests of those who are going to 
be involved in the program. 

3. The formulation of policies con. 
cerning salaries; the opportunity to 
share in setting salary schedules. 

4. The construction of a curricu- 
lum which will meet the needs of all 
types of students. 

5. The study of existing working 
conditions. 

6. The evaluation of the entire 
educational program of the school. 





The Report Card 
In Second Edition 


Starting on the next page, and con- 
tinuing for a total of four pages, is 
the second edition of The Report 
Card. The first one appeared in No- 
vember. 

Included in the Journal for the in- 
formation of our members, The Re- 
port Card is primarily intended to 
inform the lay public of advance: 
ments made under the Foundation 
Program. For this purpose it is Ie 
printed and mailed to 5,000 lay 
citizens throughout the state. 

You are invited to submit names 
and addresses of those in your area 
who should be receiving The Repott 
Card. Further, after you have real 
the one in this issue you may wish to 
take it out of the Journal, fold it to 
etter size with the address panel out: 
side, affix a two-cent stamp, and mail 
it to someone in your community. 
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Learning Increased Through Supervisors 


Program Enrichment 
Statewide In Effect 


Approximately 135,000 Kentucky 
children are receiving increased 
services in their learning programs 
this year as a result of the employ- 
ment of new or additional supervisors 
in 45 school systems. This group of 
trained persons works with teachers 
in planning and coordinating their 
learning programs. They help teach- 
ers understand the problems of chil- 
dren and to do something about these 
problems. They help teachers decide 
what learning materials are needed 
and then help them find these mate- 
tials. They help teachers meet the 
special problems of children. 

Eight counties have added super- 
visors who work with elementary, 
secondary and special teachers on the 
total school program. 

Twenty counties and six independ- 
ent systems have added one or more 





Another Report Card 


This is your second “Report 
Card,” coming to you from those 
who work in your schools. It gives 
you more evidence that: More ade- 
quate learning supplies are being 
library services are 
reaching more children, the curri- 
culum is being expanded and en- 
tiched, more special services help 
to meet pupil needs, comfortable 
and well-equipped buildings are 
being provided, safe and efficient 
transportation is being extended. 

These facts come from school 
systems which have reported to the 
editor, They show that some of 
the goals set three years ago for 


Your children are being reached. 


ee 
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supervisors to work with teachers in 
the elementary schools. 

Nine counties have added one or 
more persons to help teachers in spe- 
cialized fields including art, music, 
physical education, and psychology. 

Lunch room supervisors have been 
added in several school systems. 

Ten counties and one independent 
system have reported the addition of 
one or more Visiting Teachers. These 
persons work with teachers and chil- 
dren on special problems and main- 
tain a close relation between the 
school and homes. 

The principal is now a supervisor 
in more schools in order that the 
schools may better serve children. 
The Foundation Program made pos- 
sible the employment of trained prin- 
cipals with time released from teach- 
ing duties to spend in helping teach- 
ers. All such principals meet the 
high standards now in force, includ- 


A good learning program can be carried on, even in a one-room school. 


Letcher County. 








Report Card Headlines 


Forty-five new general and special 
supervisors serving 135,000 children, 
several lunchroom supervisors, fifty- 
six new trained librarians, more visual 
aids, forty-five persons in counseling 
and guidance, forty-six new home eco- 
nomics departments established, six- 
teen new industrial arts departments, 
art courses added in sixteen school sys- 
tems, music added in thirty-six systems, 
mathematics or science added in eleven 
systems, one or more new courses in 
each of several fields, ninety-six new 
busses added, an average of ten teach- 
ers per county and four teachers per 
city have been added. These are the 
headlines. Details on these pages. 








ing special graduate preparation in 
their fields. Barren, Boyle, Floyd, 
Harrison, Letcher, Madison, Oldham, 
and Trigg are among the counties 
which have added full-time supervis- 
ing principals. 


This one is in 











Outside covered walkway at Red Cross School. 
creates no problem here, as passage from room to room or to bus 


is protected. 


Bad weather 


Barren County Improvements Include 


‘Out Of This World’ Modern School 


The children say our new ele- 
mentary school at Red Cross is “out 
of this world.” Supt. Mitchell Davis, 
of Barren County Schools, was talk- 
ing about progress made to serve 
rural children in Barren County since 
the Foundation Program was adopted. 

As soon as the Foundation Pro- 
gram seemed to be a certainty, Supt. 
Davis and his board of education be- 
gan planning to improve the learning 
program and the housing program 
for the entire county. Barren has 
moved forward according to these 
plans. 

Some of the results have been: 
Thirty-two new classrooms serving 
960 children, two new cafeterias, six 
new busses purchased, three and one- 
half acres added to school plants. and 
furniture and equipment purchased. 

Thirty pupils per teacher is the 
teaching load. “All principals and 
all librarians are full time,” said Mr. 
Davis. “Testing programs are under- 
way. Learning supplies for children 
have been increased. The rooms 
where children learn have been made 
more attractive and practical.” 

He went back to talk about the new 
school at Red Cross. “The all-pur- 
pose unit is the center of interest in 
this building, and the classrooms 
form two wings. Every classroom has 
an outside entrance and may also be 
entered from the room next to it. 
There are rest rooms serving pupils 
in each two adjacent rooms. The 
all-purpose room may be entered by 
the pupils in any room without being 
exposed to bad weather,” he contin- 
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ued. “Out of this world” referred to 
classroom decorations as well as to 
modern facilities. Each room has its 
own inside coloring, with walls match- 
ing the color of the tiled floors. 


Meade County 
Is Moving Ahead 


Physics was added to the curricu- 
lum of high school pupils in Meade 
County this year, reports Superin- 


tendent J. R. Allen. Chemistry was 
added last year. The improvement 
is not limited to the science area. 
Other improvements include a person 
to aid in the shop where farm ma- 
chinery is repaired. Guidance activi- 
ties use local doctors, nurses and oth- 
er persons to serve the special needs 
of children. The testing program is 
moving ahead. The band and glee 
clubs have been busier. A qualified 
librarian has been added. Nine new 
classrooms have been added to serve 
nearly 300 more pupils in three 
schools. 


New physics class at Meade County High 
trains future scientists. 


First grade room at Red Cross School. 
decoration provides pleasant surroundings for learning activity. 


Furniture and interior 


Progress Made 
In The Purchase 


The Foundation Program has 
helped to make a better balanced pro. 
gram for the children of Hickman 
County, says Supt. Dentis McDaniel. 

Both agriculture departments have 
been made full time. Vocational 
home economics has been made full 
time. Vocal and band music have 
been made possible for all high school 
students. A lunchroom supervisor 
has been employed to improve food 
services for children. Four new class- 
rooms have been added to elementary 
buildings. Four new teachers and a 
qualified librarian have been en. 
ployed. 


Oldham County System 
Organized For Learning 


Oldham County, like many other 
systems, does not overlook essentials 
in planning its program for children. 

More children get to school in two 
new 60-passenger busses. Children 
are better housed through the addi- 
tion of sixteen new classrooms. Trans- 
portation is available to all children 
living on public highways and living 
more than one mile from school. 
From $30.00 to $60.00 per classroom 
has been allotted for purchase of ma 
terials and learning aids. Each school 
has been provided a film projector 
and visual aid materials. All schools 
have scheduled activity periods with 
supervised play. All schools with 
more than four teachers have full 
time principals who lead in manag: 
ing the programs. Testing progralls 
for measuring the growth and prog 
ress of children are available. 
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Vocational, Art, Music, Science Programs, 


Other Services Expanded In Many Systems 


More and more Kentucky children 
are getting enriched programs of 
study. The people said three years 
ago that they wanted spelling, read- 
ing, and writing in the schools but 
they wanted other services too, such 
as recreational activities, library fa- 
cilities, guidance and _ counseling, 
school lunches, health services, in- 
structional aids and testing programs. 

Reports from local school systems 
show that in many parts of the state 
each of these fields and services has 
been offered for the first time. Here 
are some of the fields of expansion: 

New home economics departments 
have been established to serve pupils 
in forty-six schools. Trade and in- 
dustrial education has expanded. Ag- 
ricultural education has been .slow to 
expand, due to lack of teachers. 

New industrial arts departments 
have been established to serve boys 
and girls and many new courses and 
facilities have been added to other 
departments. Bell, Boone, Clark, 
Mercer, Montgomery, Oldham and 
Scott are among the counties which 
have added industrial arts. Ashland, 
Burgin, Elizabethtown, Jackson, Mt. 
Sterling, Murray, Paris, Pineville and 
Winchester are some of the cities 
which have added industrial arts. 

Courses in art have been added to 
the programs of study for boys and 
girls in Bourbon, Boyle, Bullitt, 
Estill, Floyd, Harlan, Hopkins, Jessa- 
mine, Knox, Mercer and Oldham 
counties. City systems which have 





added art programs are Ashland, 
Catlettsburg, Irvine, Mt. Sterling, 
Murray, Paintsville and Pineville. 

Music courses have been added to 
serve the children in at least twenty- 
eight counties reporting, and in at 
least eight independent systems. 

Science and mathematics courses 
have been added in the schools of at 
least seven counties reporting and at 
least four independent systems. 


Library Services 
Added And Expanded 


Fifty-one school systems have re- 
ported the addition of new library 
services for the children of Kentucky. 
These new services are extended, in 
many instances, to elementary pupils, 
as well as those in high school. At 
least 56 full-time trained librarians 
have been added in county and inde- 
pendent districts. These systems ex- 
tend over all the state from Boyd 
County in the east to Hickman County 
in the west. Library equipment and 
supplies have been added along with 
these new librarians. Audio-visual 
aid equipment has helped to enrich 
and extend the library services. 


One-Room School Going 


Six counties report the consolida- 
tion of thirty-one one-room schools 
attended by about 1,000 children. 
Cumberland County consolidated 
three this year, Estill ten, Jackson 
three, Johnson three, Magoffin twelve. 


Solid geometry class at Corbin High School has twenty-four students enrolled. It is 


part of four year mathematics program. 
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Improved library at Maytown Consoli- 
dated School, Floyd County, is a busy 
place. 


More Librarians Add 
Learning Opportunities 


Four full-time librarians have been 
added to serve the children in the 
Floyd County Schools. No other 
school system has reported the addi- 
tion of as many new librarians. Su- 
perintendent V. O. Turner thinks the 
Foundation Program made this pos- 
sible. 

Library improvements are not the 
only progress being made in Floyd. 
Twelve new classrooms have been put 
into use. One 48-passenger and four 
60-passenger busses have been added 
to bring 300 more children to school. 
More desks and more folding chairs 
have been purchased. Two new home 
economics departments have been 
added. Money for libraries has been 
doubled. Leadership in learning has 
been improved by adding four new 
full-time elementary school principals. 
All of this is improving learning op- 
portunities for more children in 


Floyd County. 


Corbin Reduces 


Overcrowding 


Seven additional teachers have been 
added to the Corbin faculty. This 
has helped to reduce overcrowding 
and it has improved the services to 
the children. The high school pupils 
have a four-year program in mathe- 
matics. A class in chemistry has been 
added along with additional science 
classes. One teacher has been added 
in home economics. Music courses 
have been added. Guidance has ex- 
tended its services. Library services 
have been extended to elementary 
children. More time has been given 
to principals for supervision. A plant 
remodeling program is being planned 
by a qualified architect. 





Schools Improved, Inside And Out 


Learning supplies and equipment 
for children inside the school are pur- 
chased by Foundation money in John- 
son County. The science subjects ob- 
tained $1,000 worth of supplies. Ma- 
terials for teaching primary reading 
have received major attention. Social 





Many Building Programs 
Underway In State 


The Foundation Program has en- 
abled boards of education to plan 
building programs to meet the hous- 
ing needs of children. Many have 
buildings completed or near comple- 
tion. Others have buildings in the 
planning stage. These buildings will 
be paid for, as they are used, from 
the Foundation Program’s allotment 
for capital outlay. The Program does 
not allot enough for this purpose, 
but boards can go forward gradually 
toward better school programs to fit 
children’s needs in this generation. 


studies have added maps and globes. 
The libraries in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools added 1,000 books. 
A health and physical education pro- 
gram is being planned for pupils in 
three high school centers. 

To make learning programs for 
children better, other things are tak- 
ing place. Seats and teachers’ desks 
have been purchased. Six classrooms 
have been added to four consolidated 
schools. Three one-room schools 
have been discontinued. Transporta- 
tion is improved with a new bus, 
and 100 additional pupils are being 
served. Twelve new waiting stations 
have been built on the bus routes. 

Thirty-five classrooms (one fourth 
of total) have such improvements as 
new toilet facilities, pumps and im- 
proved water supply, new stoves, 
blackboards, doors, steps and win- 
dows. Efforts are thus being made 
to keep the schools in a condition that 
will encourage children to learn. 


Classroom in Somerset’s new elementary school. 


KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
1419-21 Heyburn Building 
Louisville 2, Kentucky 


Better Schools Mean 


Better Attendance 

More than 95 per cent of the chil. 
dren in four 12-grade schools jp 
Franklin County attended every day 
in October this year. This is the rec. 
ord from Franklin County Newsletter 
November 8, 1956: Elkhorn 96.02%, 
Bridgeport 96.10%, Bald Knob 
95.94%, Peaks Mill 95.27%. 


Better Transportation 
Makes For Better Learning 
Thirty-three counties reporting say 
they have added at least ninety-six 
new busses this year. These new 
busses have done many things to im- 
prove learning opportunities: They 
have brought approximately 6,000 
more children to school. They have 
helped reduce overcrowding in 
busses. They have improved the 
health and safety of pupils. They 
have helped make school attendance 
stable. They have helped consolidate 
more of the small schools, and 
brought the children to schools bet- 
ter able to serve them. 
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NEW NEA LIFE MEMBERS 


During Period from Oct. 16 to Nov. 15, By Districts 


FIRST DISTRICT 
Robert F. Alsup, Murray 
Edward F. Brunner, Murray 
J. Marvin Glenn, Mayfield 
Hester Johnson, Wickliffe 
Mac G. McRaney, Murray 
Mrs. Mildred J. Molloy, Eddyville 
Dennis Taylor, Murray 
Wm. C. Wilson, Marion 
Ralph H. Woods, Murray 
13—total last report 
9—members added 
22—total to date 

SECOND DISTRICT 
Mrs. Christine Allison, Owensboro 
Russell R. Below, Henderson 
Ben Allen Burns, Owensboro 
Jean Fortune, Utica 
John D. Lee, Owensboro 
Mrs. J. M. Weaver, Pembroke 
Mrs. Winifred P. Wheeler, 

Owensboro 

Lacy E. Wilson, Owensboro 
35—total last report 
8—members added 
43—total to date 

THIRD DISTRICT 
Wn. F. Boling, Glasgow 
Emest Broady, Glasgow 
Jewell B. Colliver, Cave City 
John N. Dossey, Austin 
Woodford L. Gardner, Park City 
Mrs. Nell B. Gibbs, Austin 
E.R. Jones, Glasgow 
Leslie H. Leach, Jr., Glasgow 
Walton H. Luttrell, Glasgow 
A. T. McCoy, Lucas 
David Montgomery, Glasgow 
Frank Newberry, Glasgow 
James R. Owensby, Glasgow 
Mrs. L. A. Pendleton, Glasgow 
Mrs. Banna Proffitt, Lamb 
George Saddler, Park City 
Mrs, Laura E. Saddler, Park City 
Kenneth Sidwell, Horse Cave 
Thomas C. Simmons, Scottsville 
Mrs. Iva P. Tarter, Park City 
Newton S. Thomas, Horse Cave 
9—total last report 
21—members added 
30—total to date 

FOURTH DISTRICT 
11—total last report 
0—members added 
1l—total to date 

FIFTH DISTRICT 
Mrs. Viola K. Adams, La Grange 
Ted L. Akers, Prospect 
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Mrs. Ruby H. Bohanan, Louisville 
Russell Brown, Crestwood 
Hugh B. Cassell, Middletown 
Walter E. Cundiff, Crestwood 
Roy H. Dorsey, La Grange 
Mrs. Lillian S. Gray, Louisville 
Samuel B. Peavey, Louisville 
Allan B. Pennington, Louisville 
Mrs. Florence G. Simrall, 
Shelbyville 
Dorothy L. Taylor, Louisville 
Nanine S. Waller, Louisville 
92—total last report 
13—members added 
105—total to date 
CENTRAL DISTRICT 
D. C. Anderson, Mt. Sterling 
Mrs. W. J. Flesher, Livingston 
Mrs. Mabel Jessee, Beattyville 
Margaret Roser, Lexington 
Litten R. Singleton, Berea 
A. G. Weidler, Berea 


85—total last report 
6—members added 
91—total to date 


EASTERN DISTRICT 
Mrs. Ernestine Dickerson, 
Sandy Hook 
Warren Robbins, West Liberty 


11—total last report 
2—members added 
13—total to date 


MIDDLE CUMBERLAND 
DISTRICT 
Garnett Walker, Monticello 


8—total last report 
1—member added 
9—total to date 


NORTHERN DISTRICT 
Bruce R. Clark, Independence 
Joseph E. Kohler, Bellevue 
Jean Porter, S. Ft. Mitchell 
Mrs. Lena Saunders, Independence 


11—total last report 
4—members added 
15—total to date 


UPPER CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
Mary Hix, Bledsoe 
Lloyd Stewart, Manchester 


10—total last report 
2—members added 
12—total to date 


UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER 
DISTRICT 
Ometa Brown, Slemp 
George L. Evans, Yeaddiss 
Hayes Lewis, Hyden 


13—total last report 
3—members added 
16—total to date 
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*Bourbon *Hart 
*Boyle *McCracken 
* Caldwell Marion 
Calloway Monroe 
Clinton Nelson 
Edmonson Owen 
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Floyd *Scott 
Greenup *Spencer 
Hancock *Trimble 
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Anchorage Irvine 
Barbourville * Jenkins 

*Bellevue Liberty 
Campbellsville Lone Jack 
Carlisle *Owensboro 

*Carrollton *Paducah 

*Corbin *Russell 

*Ft. Campbell *Russellville 

*Ft. Knox *Science Hill 

*Frankfort *Stanford 
Fulton Uniontown 

*Georgetown U. K. College 

*Hazard of Education 
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Louisville 
Henry Clay 
Rubel Ave. 
*Victor Engelhard 
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Henderson 
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KAFTA News 


Continued from Page 15 





lems of local concern to chapters and 
clubs — activities and projects, merit 
points, program planning, publicity. 
FTA versus other clubs and organiza- 
tions, and continuity from FTA to 
Student NEA. 

A summary of the workshop will 
be sent to clubs and chapters soon. 
Pictures on page 15 capture some of 
the enthusiasm of the workshop par- 
ticipants. 





of KEA Departments, 
Sections and Groups 


Art Education Group 
Holds State Meeting 
On Western Campus 


President Kelly Thompson of West- 
ern Kentucky State College welcomed 
the Kentucky Art Education Associa- 
tion to his campus for its annual 
fall meeting. 

The principal speaker at the din- 
ner session was Don Bale, Head of 
the Bureau of Instruction in the De- 
partment of Education at Frankfort. 

He explained the mechanics of the 
Foundation Program and its impact 
on the future of art education in 
Kentucky. Mr. Bale reaffirmed the 
Department’s belief in the value of 
art in the curriculum and spoke of 
an intention to implement this belief 
by securing a state art supervisor. 

Clinton Adams, head of the Art 
Department at the University of Ken- 
tucky, and president of KAEA this 
year, was in charge of the program- 
ming for the November meeting. 

Other sessions during the two 
days, which had a total attendance 
of over two hundred, included a 
panel and a lecture-demonstration. 

“How Good are _ Exhibitions, 
Awards, and Contests.” Panel mem- 
bers were: Mrs. Wray Murray, Mid- 
dletown; Dan Boles, University of 
Louisville; Gerald Edmonson, Berea 
College; and Richard Jackson, Mur- 
ray State College. 

Miss Lucy Diecks, of Louisville, 
organized the lecture-demonstration 
session “Crafts in the Public 
Schools.” Participating here were: 
Betty Brooker, art supervisor, Cov- 
ington; Mrs. Nelle Peterson, Art 
Center School; and Mary Walker 
Barnard, Louisville. 

This last session, followed by an 
art film program, drew well over a 
hundred guests. Ruth Hines Temple, 
head of the Western State art de- 
partment, did an exemplary job of 
“hosting” this year’s meeting. 

Any educator who would like to 
be on the association’s mailing list 
is invited to contact the secretary- 
treasurer, Harold Thurman, Route 
One, Elizabeth, Indiana. 
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News of the plans, program 
and_ activities of KEA-related 
groups will be welcomed for use 
on these pages each month. 





Vocational Association 
Plans Year’s Program 


The Kentucky Vocational Associa- 
tion has planned a program for the 
year centered around the activities 
of its ten standing committees. On 
the committees there is a representa- 
tive from each of the vocational serv- 
ices, a person from the State Depart- 
ment in Vocational Education, and a 
person in a teacher-training institu- 
tion. 

The committees are: Membership, 
Legislative, Public Relations, Nomi- 
nating, Resolutions, Finance, AVA 
Contact, Publicity, Proofing. The 
Executive Committee includes the 
KVA officers, the presidents of Vo- 
cational Home Economics, Vocation- 
al Agriculture, Trade and Industrial, 
and Distributive Education. 

The activities planned for the year 
include the following: (1) To make 
a study of the Foundation Program in 
other states; (2) Make a survey of 
the cost of vocational programs by 
units; (3) Prepare a budget with 
total disbursements, $4,785.00; (4) 
Publish eight newsletters; (5) Pub- 
lish four booklets; (6) Increase mem- 
bership in KVA, AVA, and KEA; 
(7) Present four radio and television 
programs on Vocational Education 
in the high schools and vocational 
schools; (8) Sponsor a district KVA 
Workshop in Owensboro; (9) Spon- 
sor KVA Luncheon; (10) Participate 
actively in the American Vocational 
Association Convention in St. Louis; 
(11) Keep members informed of re- 
sults in research that is applicable to 
the Kentucky Vocational Education 
Program; and (12) Publish articles 
in Kentucky School Journal. - 

KVA officers are elected annually 
during the KEA Convention. The of- 
ficers for this year are C. O. Neel, 
119 Bowman St., Versailles, presi- 
dent; Devert Owens, Hazard, vice 
president; W. Maurice Baker, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, secre- 
tary. 


Kentucky AST Unit 
Host to Southeast 
At UK In February 


The Kentucky Unit of the Associa. 
tion for Student Teaching will be 
host to the Southeastern Regional 
Conference of the Association for 
Student Teaching on February 8 and 
9 at the University of Kentucky. The 
theme of the conference is “Improv. 
ing Student Teaching through Im. 
proving the Supervising Teachers.” 

Dr. Frank G. Dickey, president of 
the University of Kentucky, will give 
the keynote address on Friday mom. 
ing. His address will be followed by 
discussion groups considering the 
following topics: 

Group 1—“What Can AST Do to 
Help the Supervision of Student 
Teachers?” 

Group 2—“What Should Be In. 
cluded in a Manual for Supervising 
Teachers?” 

Group 3—“What Should Be I. 
cluded in a Manual for Student 
Teachers?” 

Group 4—“How Can the Super. 
vising Teacher Utilize the Faculty 
Resources of the College?” 

Group 5—“How Can We Best 
Evaluate the Work of the Student 
Teacher.” 

On Friday afternoon the various 
states represented will have state 
meetings to be followed by a tour 
of places of historical interest in and 
near Lexington. Friday evening there 
will be a dinner in the Ballroom of 
the Student Union Building at which 
time Dr. Harold Benjamin, George 
Peabody College, will speak. 

On Saturday morning the discus 
sion groups will meet for their set- 
ond session. Those meetings will be 
followed by a business session and é 
final summary and evaluation by Dr. 
Lyman V. Ginger, dean of the Uni 
versity College of Education. 

Dr. Helen M. Reed, University of 
Kentucky, is president of the South. 
eastern Region and Miss Nancy Me 
Clure, Lafayette Junior High School 
Lexington, is president of the Ker 
tucky Unit of AST. 

Members of the Future Teachers ¢ 
America will assist in the Conference 
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Its News to Us! 


These are announcements by the 
manufacturers of new _ products 


which we believe will be of interest 
to educators. This listing should not 
be construed as a recommendation 
by the editor. 


If unable to find 


these products in your locality, your 


‘ll request to this magazine for further 
gional information will be forwarded to 
a fer the manufacturer. 

8 and Tweedy Transparencies in the 
y. The fields of General Biology, Human 
mptov: Anatomy, Athletic Series and a Gen- 
h In eral Scientific Group for use with 





ate” Overhead (Vu-Graph) Projectors. 
ae They are marketed in sizes: 5” x 5”, 
ill give 7” x 7”, and 10” x 10”. They match, 
aie. respectively, the size requirements of 
wed by itt Witten Vu-Graph 55, the Junior or Stand- 
« . ¥ ard Vu-Graph, and the Master Vu- 
° Dr. Vernon Musselman, U. K., has the floor at a meeting of Business Education _Graph. Professionally produced from 
Do to teachers. copyrighted material, the transparen- 
Seeing a cies are $1.85 each delivered alread 
Business Educators State Supervisors Meet mounted. Package prices include ; 
Be In. § Meet During U.K. At Cumberland Falls — case. 
rvisin ermanent Type Bulletin Board 
5 § Conference The fall conference of the Ken- which features ie to use snap hold- 
Be In- On Saturday, October 27, the Busi- tucky Association of Educational Su- 6, for bulletins and notes, thus 
Student j ness Education section of the Ken- PP tvisols was held at Cumberland eliminating the need for pins or 


Falls State Park, November 15-17. 


tucky Association of Colleges, Sec- , ‘ . thumbtacks. The Boards have key 
Super. ff ondary and Elementary Schools met Elsie Hayes, Fayette County, is presi- | 4cks so that they are accessible only 
Faculty at the University in Lexington. Those dent of the group. to the designated persons. The in- 































Approximately 150 educators from 
all sections of the state attended the 
meeting which was highlighted by ad- 
dresses by Dr. Jane Frauseth, U. S. 
Office of Education, and Dr. Wm. 
Van Til, professor of education at 
George Peabody College. 


present previewed the films, “Waste 
Not, Want Not,” (a report of the 
Hoover Commissions) and “The 
Right Touch,” a film on the work of 
} a secretary in a modern business of- 
fice. Afterward they examined an ex- 
hibit of free teaching materials for 


dividual boards are 23” x 35”. They 
are constructed of stainless steel and 
Masonite. 

Silver King Screen is constructed 
of especially planned material on 
which stereo color or conventional 
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Student 
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a tour color slides and color motion picture 
“in and [p business teachers. A omanany epee af the cone a can be: projected witha high 
ence will be published in next month’s 6 
ig there FBLA Sponsored pendtie : degree of sharpness. The screen is 
oom of The FBLA in Kentucky is spon- en available in sizes 40 by 40 and also 
t which J& sored by the business teachers of the 50 by 50. A molded stationary handle 
George & state through the official organiza- located a little to the rear of dead 


center allows the folded screen to tilt 
slightly upward when in carrying 
position, thus making for carrying 


Local Association 
Sponsors TEPS Week 


tion, the Kentucky Business Educa- 
tion Association. The Board of Di- 
rectors is given a full report of ac- 


discus: 
\eir sec: 


will be JB tivities and problems of the FBLA The TEPS Committee of the Jef- ease. 

n and organization at its annual meeting  ferson County Education Association, Atomic Education Equipment Kits 
1 by Dr. & preceding the general session on under the chairmanship of Mrs. Eliza- designed for use in high school or 
he Uni J Thursday morning of KEA week. beth Vaughn, has planned a TEPS college physics. chemistry, biology, 


Week for the last week in January. 
At this time each school in the county 
will use a variety of means to ac- 
quaint its teachers with the objectives 
and achievements of the state and na- 
tional commissions on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards. 

Special recognition will be given 
the school doing the best job. 


For the past two years the FBLA 
President has been a guest at the gen- 
eral assembly meeting and luncheon 
and has been given an opportunity to 
present the work of the state organi- 
zation to the interested teachers. This 
alone has created much interest and 


support from the business teachers of 
our state. 


or general science classes. They con- 
tain the basic measuring instruments 
plus all of the accessories needed to 
perform a wide variety of atomic 
energy demonstrations and experi- 
ments. Kits include not only their 
individual instruction books, but also 
the A.E.C. Experiment Manual. 
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We are grateful to the Principals 
of Ashland for furnishing a part of 
the news for this issue. The editor 
feels sure that each of our readers 
will be glad to know of the fine 
work that is being done in the Ash- 
land schools. 


Wylie School 

Daily living and sharing experi- 
ences in the Wylie Elementary School, 
Ashland, are worthwhile for the 445 
children enrolled there. A glimpse 
of some of the interesting practices 
are listed here. 

Constitution Week, September— 
The feeling that it’s great to be an 
American was exhibited by the chil- 
dren of grade six when they present- 
ed their program on Citizenship Day. 
They discussed informally the mean- 
ing of the Constitution, gave the pre- 
amble, and interpreted the Bill of 
Rights. It was a happy occasion for 
one young pupil who introduced his 
English mother to his classmates. 
Having become a naturalized citizen 
the previous day, she spoke of the 
joy and appreciation of this great 
event—that of becoming an American 
citizen. This program was witnessed 
by members of Wylie PTA and the 
DAR National Chairman of Press 
Relations. 

American Bible Week, October— 
Bible Week, interdenominational in 
character, is an annual event in the 
Wylie school. This year a worship 
center was set up by the youngsters 
in each room. Fresh flowers or 
candles were placed on the table 
each day by committee members. 
Other activities noted in the different 
rooms included Bibles brought to 
school, verses of scripture learned, 
heroes and heroines of the Bible 
discussed. More than a _ hundred 
children reported that worship cen- 
ters had been set up in their homes 
during the week. 

Real Voting—The Ashland Daily 
Independent on November 18 carried 
the following article: “It appears 
that the teachers of the fifth and 
sixth grades at Wylie School went 
the pollsters one better on election 
day. Noticing the interest of the 
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children in the presidential race, they 
had ‘play-like’ ballots with the 
rooster, log cabin, and all, a voting 
booth and the polls manned by two 
clerks, a judge and a sheriff. Each 
‘voter’ signed his name on the ballot 
in the presence of the clerks and 
after voting, tore his name off, 
placed the ballot in the box and gave 
the name to the judge who strung it 
on a thread. Children loved it and 
the teachers and principal, seeing 
how well the election was going, 
joined and voted also. Oh yes, the 
result. Eisenhower and Nixon won, 
71 to 62.” 

Brotherhood At Christmas, Decem- 
ber—Another annual event is the 
unified Christmas program directed 
and produced by the teachers, with 
every child taking part. Outgrowths 
of classroom work and research is 
seen throughout. Customs and tra- 
ditional songs of foreign lands 
formed the basis of a spectacular 
production, augmented by a Cherub 
Choir and a robed Chorister Choir. 
As foreign languages are taught in 
the Wylie School, the children sang 
the traditional songs in French, 
Spanish, and German. The beauti- 
ful “Adeste Fidelis” was sung in 
Latin. As the lights faded from the 
Nativity Scene, the large audience 
joined the children in singing “Gloria 
In Excelsis Deo” as they left the 
auditorium. This all pointed to the 
brotherhood of man and that, regard- 
less of customs and traditions, all 
roads lead to “the Babe of Bethle- 


hem.” 


Radio Program Over WCMI 

During American Education Week 
the pupils of Mrs. Stellarose Stew- 
art’s second grade at Means School 
presented two radio skits. The first 
skit was entitled “Good Laws for 
Good Americans.” The story con- 
cerned a group of homeless foreign 
children who were seeking a home 
in America. They asked Uncle Sam 
for admittance. Uncle Sam asked 
them if they knew about the laws 
they must obey if they became Ameri- 
can citizens. They did not know 
these laws, but Miss America told 
Uncle Sam that a group of American 
children would teach them the laws 
and explain to them what is ex- 
pected of good American citizens. 

The second skit presented by Mrs. 
Stewart’s class was entitled “Doug 
Doesn’t Want to Get His Lessons.” 
Doug, while a bright boy, was not 





too good about preparing his home. 
work. He kept fussing to his mother 
about school and lessons and finally 
fell asleep. While he was asleep, 
Mother Education and Doug’s school 
books appear and talk to Doug. 
They tell him what each subject can 
do for him toward helping him to 
become a good citizen. The Bible 
appears and tells him how important 
it is to go to Sunday School and 
learn the stories of honesty. truth. 
fulness and good character. Al this 
changed Doug’s attitude toward study 
and he became a good stuclent. _ 


Ashland Schools On The Air 

Each week during the school term 
a thirty-minute radio program is pre- 
sented over station WCMI under the 
sponsorship of ARMCO. A wide 
variety of school activities ave aired, 
beginning with a program to give 
information about the opening of 
school, continuing with an interview 
of teachers new to the school system 
and going on to tell about club 
programs and other school and class. 
room activities. The elementary, sec- 
ondary, junior college, vocational 
school and parochial schools all 
participate to make this a successful 
project. 

Hallowe’en Art Contest 

The Hallowe’en Art Contest is an 
annual affair in Ashland. It stimu. 
lates interest in the schools and pro- 
vides the community with a civic at 
traction of interest to all. The con- 
test is sponsored by the Mayo Arcade 
Merchant’s Association which donates 
paint, brushes, windows, and prize 
money. The project becomes a part 
of art in the classroom with many 
students sharing in the planning and 
four or five pupils doing the actual 
painting. A first and second prize 
are awarded to the winners in grades 
3, 4, 5, 6, junior high and senior 
high based on four standards. The 
prize checks were awarded by the 
Arcade Merchants Association 0 
regular weekly school radio program 
for October 31. Everyone who par 
ticipates in this activity feels that i! 
is very much worthwhile. 

John Grant Crabbe School 

The sixth grade class of the 
Crabbe School also conducted # 
election at their school. Some 
the children talked with local party 
leaders about the procedure of wt 
ing. The children became very mut 
aware of the election and derived # 
great deal from the experiment. 
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Interesting Booklet 
Your writer has just finished read- 
ing a forty-six page booklet entitled 
“Young Americans Grow Up,” which 
was recently published by the East 
Side Elementary School, Princeton, 


"The booklet is designed as a hand- 
book for instruction in character 
education. The contents of the hand- 
book, most of which is original, was 
prepared by the faculty of the school 
under the direction of Russell Good- 
aker, principal. 

The handbook contains sets of 
standards in each of the several fields 
of the ethical and moral development 
in the lives of boys and girls. One 
section contains numerous stories, 
sociodramas and other activities that 
are useful in teaching character edu- 
cation. 

The handbook is. being used in 
each of the classrooms of the East 
Side School at the present time. The 
booklet is well written and_ the 
faculty of the East Side School is 
to be commended for the splendid 
booklet. 

Kellogg Study Group 

The elementary principals of 
Louisville and Jefferson County have 
astudy group well underway. Their 
problem is “Communication.” They 
are making the study according to 
the following outline: 

A. What are the channels that ex- 
ist within the local school for com- 
munication between and among the 
pupils, patrons, faculty, principal and 
staff? 

B. What are the channels that ex- 
ist for communication between the 
local school and other agencies which 
serve the needs of children? 

C. What are the channels that ex- 
ist for communication between and 
among the personnel of the schools 
which comprise the system and be- 
tween them and the administrative, 
service and supervisory personnel of 
the system ? 

_ D. What are the channels that ex- 
ist for communication between and 
among the personnel of the school 
system at all levels and professional 
organizations ? 

_E. What are the channels that ex- 
ist for communication between the 


school system and the public at 
large? 


F. What are the channels that ex- 
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Termination and Transfer 

It is almost inevitable that there 
should be some overlapping in the 
general areas of Ethics and Tenure, 
and the most obvious conflict in in- 
terest is probably centered in Sec- 
tion 161.780 of the Kentucky Com- 
mon School Law. This law reads, 
in part: “No teacher or superin- 
tendent shall be permitted to termi- 
nate his contract within thirty days 
prior to the beginning of his school 
term without the consent of the 


Board. .. ” 


Obviously, if a teacher or a super- 
intendent, under contract, voluntari- 
ly quits his job within thirty days 
of the beginning of the school year, 
or after the school term has started, 
he is breaking the law. In common 
practice, however, this problem has 
developed into an ethical, not a legal, 
one. Superintendents, quite under- 
standably, are reluctant to retain a 
teacher if the teacher desires to 
leave the system, for a grumbling, 
dissatisfied teacher can soon create 
an unpleasant and unhealthy teaching 
atmosphere. Then, too, administra- 
tors are, in general, anxious to assist 
teachers in their advancement and 
willing to release them when the 
opportunity for improvement pre- 
sents itself. 

Quite recently, a teacher in Ken- 
tucky was offered a better position 
some weeks after the beginning of 
his school year and resigned to ac- 
cept the new position. A short time 
later, while in a group discussion 
with several. other teachers, this in- 
dividual asked the group if there 
were anything unethical about his 
action. When told that it was not 
only unethical but illegal, an ex- 
pression of shocked disbelief came 
over his face. He had never thought 
of it in that light, yet the fact re- 
mains that when a teacher or an 
administrator is within that thirty- 
day period, he owes a legal obliga- 
tion to the school system that has 
employed him and evasion of that 
responsibility is not indicative of 
the tallest professional stature. 

Another aspect of the total tenure 
picture involves the transferring of 
personnel within the school district 


itself. A teacher on tenure is guar- 
anteed a position within the school 
district, except of course in case of 
decreased enrollment or suspension 
of schools, but he is not guaranteed 
a position at any particular school. 
Administrators frequently find it nec- 
essary to transfer personnel in order 
to meet shifts or growth in pupil 
population. This is to be expected, 
but allegations that teachers are be- 
ing transferred solely for punitive 
purposes are frequently cropping up 
and these allegations, true or untrue, 
can do considerable damage. 

Such allegations undoubtedly in- 
fluenced the drafting of a bill that 
was submitted at the last session of 
the legislature—a bill that was de- 
signed to make more difficult the 
transfer of a teacher from one school 
or one grade to another. Actually 
the bill would have hamstrung any 
superintendent in his efforts to prop- 
erly distribute his teachers. It was 
a bad bill and died a well-deserved 
death, but its very appearance should 
serve as warning to us that unless 
the spirit, as well as the letter, of 
the law is observed, legislation that 
is detrimental to our best interests 
could, at a future time, be passed by 
our legislature. 

In roughly the same category as 
the above rests the frequently recur- 
ring rumor that in a few school dis- 
tricts in our state, teachers are auto- 
matically discharged prior to March 
31 of each year, then rehired for the 
following year, thus preventing any 
teacher in that district from ever ac- 
quiring tenure. No section of the 
Common School Law, as it now 
stands, can prevent this, but such a 
practice would be an obvious evasion 
of the spirit of the law, and even 
the most cursory review of legal 
history will reveal that when the in- 
tent of any law is circumvented, 
legislation eventually follows that 
will plug the legal loophole. Again, 
such legislation, if proposed and 
passed, could include elements that 
would undermine, rather than 
strengthen, our present tenure law. 

In general, our tenure law is func- 
tioning well. Teachers enjoy much 
greater security in Kentucky than 
they did—say, fifteen years ago. But 
to retain that security, we need to 
focus our attention occasionally on 
the weak spots in order that they do 
not become leaks in the dike. 


—Charlton Hummel 
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REVIEWS BY A. J. BEELER 


About Teachers—for All Readers 
@ A Teacher is a Person by Charles 
H. Wilson. Holt. $3.75. There are 
so many favorable comments to make 
about this book that the reviewer 
hardly knows where to begin; he 
feels that he would like to hand the 
book to all his friends—those in the 
teaching profession as well as those 
who are not. The author is cur- 
rently Superintendent of Schools in 
Highland Park, Illinois. He is a 
Ph.D. who got into teaching quite 
by accident, liked it, and through 
ability and hard work came to be 
very successful. 

Dr. Wilson has a wonderful sense 
of humor and an ability to see our- 
selves as others see us. Teachers 
who read the book will recognize 
types and individuals and will note 
that many teaching problems are al- 
most universal.. He is able to view 
the problems objectively as well as 
subjectively and to see both sides of 
the question with good humor and 
common sense. He presents a broad 
picture of his profession in a man- 
ner that is both scholarly and en- 
tertaining. 

The author would be the last to 
say that all readers will agree with 
all his viewpoints. He views various 
methods of discipline and concludes 
that there is no perfect one. He dis- 
cusses grading and grouping, cur- 
riculum and _ textbooks—and the 
qualities of a good teacher. One 
very interesting portion is precipitat- 
ed by these comments: “I am con- 
cerned, as most other educators are, 
that our single ladder system of 
schools neglects our brilliant chil- 
dren. We have sacrificed the bril- 
liant child to the education of the 
masses. In our rejection of dual 
education we have forsaken the child 
who once formed the heart of a 
school system.” 

This is a book to be read, enjoyed, 
re-read, and thought over very care- 
fully. 

Belles-lettres 
@ Our Literary Heritage by Van 
Wyck Brooks and Otto Bettmann. 
Dutton. $8.50. A joy to own and 
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to read is this “pictorial history of 
the writer in America,” a book well 
worth the price many times over. 
The text is a condensed version of 
Mr. Brooks’ five-volume work, 
Makers and Finders, which includes 
The World of Washington Irving, 
The Flowering of New England, The 
Times of Melville and Whitman, New 
England: Indian Summer, and The 
Confident Years. A beautiful job of 
condensation has been done; the 
flavor and the ideology of Brooks’ 
original works have been maintained 
at the same time that the succinct 
analyses reveal his erudite perception 
of literature. 

Beginning with Philadelphia in 
1800 and concluding with a discus- 
sion of “Poetic Renaissance in New 
England”—an account of the writing 
of E. E. Cummings, Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay, and Robert Frost—the 
book includes accounts of most of 
the major figures of American liter- 
ature. The pictures represent a defi- 
nitive and complete collection having 
to do with the writers and writing of 
our country. Many of them have 
never before been published. They 
include portraits, story illustrations, 
and various landmarks associated 
with the writers. Especially interest- 
ing are the sections devoted to Edgar 
Allen Poe, William Cullen Bryant, 
Mark Twain, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
and Emily Dickinson. The book rep- 
resents one of the finest available 
editions having to do with American 
literature and, as such, is an inval- 
uable volume for many persons, 
libraries, and classrooms. 

@ Willa Cather in Europe. Her Own 
Story of the First Journey. With an 
Introduction and Incidental Notes by 
George M. Kates. Knopf. $3. Since 
the death of Willa Cather in 1947 
several bits of her writing have re- 
appeared, some has been published 
for the first time, and she and her 
writing have provided subjects for 
a number of biographical and critical 
studies. The most recent is this col- 
lection of fourteen travel articles 
written by the author on her first 
trip to England and France in 1902. 
They were written purposely for the 


Nebraska State Journal, where they 
appeared originally. 

The charm of Willa Cather as q 
woman and as a writer is clearly re. 
flected in these bits—after showing 
the brilliance that is characteristic 
of her best work. She observes per. 
sons, places, and customs with shrewd 
insight and relates the results of 
such observations with vigor, econ. 
omy and beauty. At times she seems 
hurried and impatient with the chore 
of meeting an obvious deadline—as 
might well be expected. For the most 
part, however, the selections will de. 
light all Cather fans and those who 
recognize and appreciate style and 
technique that are simple and power. 
ful. The editor has provided an 
adequate and well-done introduction 
and provides interesting and “in. 
cidental notes” to arouse interest in 
each separate article. 


Of Special Kentucky Interest: 

@ Bluegrass Cavalcade edited by 
Thomas D. Clark. University of 
Kentucky Press. $5. Kentucky blue- 
grass is fabulous in many respects 
and has been the subject of many 
and varied kinds of writing. Here 
is a collection of sixty-four pieces 
of writing by fifty-five authors. The 
groupings are these: The Promised 
Land; The Land and Its Heroes; A 
Joy to Man; The Sport of Gentle. 
men; and The Treadmill of Life. 
Writers represented include John 
Filson, William H. Townsend, Irvin 
S. Cobb, Elizabeth Maddox Roberts, 
James Lane Allen, A. B. Guthrie, Jr., 
Henry Watterson, and the editor. The 
book is one to be held dear to the 
hearts of all Kentuckians—and other 
people will like it too. 

@ These Thousand Hills by A. B. 
Guthrie, Jr., Houghton Mifflin. $3.95. 
In The Big Sky and The Way West 
this former Lexingtonian won many 
laurels, including the Pulitzer prize 
for Literature. This new novel will 
undoubtedly win more popular ac- 
claim and probably arouse interest 
in the reading of his earlier books. 
These Thousand Hills is a story of 
Lot Evans who migrated from 
Oregon to Montana and _ became 
greatly engrossed in the cattle busi- 
ness. There are many men and wo- 
men whose lives touch his; their 
story and the story of the West in 
the ’80s is one of sustaining interest 
and depth. The writing is somewhat 
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N. O. KIMBLER 


KIMBLERQUIZ 


1, Q. I declined membership in 
the Teachers’ Retirement System in 
1940, and did not void my declina- 
tion within the year 1940-41 as pro- 
vided by law. However, I became a 
member of the System in 1951. (a) 
How many years of service credit do 
| have on my Retirement Policy? 
(b) When will I be eligible for an 
annuity? (c) What would my an- 
nuity be? 

A. At the end of the present school 
year you will have six years of 
creditable service. (b) You will be 
digible to retire if you teach each 
year until age 63, at which time you 
would have 20 years. (c) If the 
average salary of your best five con- 
secutive years is $3,500, your an- 
nuity would be $904.26. If you do 
not teach long enough to qualify for 
an annuity, your account is refund- 
able to you. 

2. Q. Circumstances prevent my 
reinstating, during the first semester 
of this year, the account which I 
withdrew two years ago when I 
went to Florida to teach. What shall 
Ido to have a valid retirement num- 
ber? 

A. File Form A-2 with the Teach- 
ets’ Retirement System. Your mem- 
bership will begin as of July 1, 
1956, since you voided all previous 
service when you withdrew your ac- 
count. 

3.Q. I have 30 years of credit 
on my Retirement Policy and have 
not attained age 60. I am not em- 
ployed in work covered by the Teach- 
ets Retirement System. I am in- 
terested in making a deposit to pay 
dues for several years. Is this per- 
missible? 

A. No, we cannot accept dues for 
more than one year at a time since 
dues paid by teachers are matched 
by the State out of the current 
fudge If you want to pay dues 
or the year 1956-57, send us your 
9 any time before June 30, 
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4, Q. I became a member of the 
Retirement System in 1940. I left 
Kentucky in 1947 and taught two 
years in California. Can I transfer 
those two years of service to Ken- 
tucky? 

A. No. A member of the Retire- 
ment System cannot leave Kentucky 
after July 1, 1946, teach in another 
state, and later return to Kentucky 
and validate such out-of-state service. 

5. Q. After 30 years of teaching 
in Kentucky, I am now teaching in 
Florida. I am age 53. My salary 
during the year 1955-56 in Kentucky 
was $4,400. If I should decide to 
pay dues on deferred retirement, 
what will my dues be? Am I eligible 
to retire now? 

A. You are eligible to retire now. 
By paying dues each year to age 60, 
dues in your case 5% of your last 
contractual salary in Kentucky, you 
would qualify for an annuity approxi- 
mately twice the amount you would 
receive if you retire at the present 
time. The value of your annuity if 
you retire now would be $14,500; 
retiring at age 60, $21,500. 

6. Q. I am 39 years of age, I 
taught 2.4 years prior to July 1, 
1941, and have taught each year 
since 1941, excepting four years that 
I was in Military Service. May I 
pay dues for those four years and 
receive credit on my Retirement 
Policy? At what age will I qualify 
for an annuity of half salary? 

A. You have the privilege of pay- 
ing for the years spent in the Armed 
Forces and receiving credit. Send 
us the exact date of your enlistment 
and date of discharge. We will figure 
the amount of dues plus interest ad- 
justment for you to deposit, and will 
notify you. : 

If you pay for Military Service 
and teach to age 64, you can qualify 
for a retirement allowance equal to 
one-half of your salary base. 

7. Q. When I became a member 
of the Teachers’ Retirement System, 
I designated my parents as_bene- 
ficiaries. I have married and have 
a family, and now want to name my 
two children beneficiaries. What 
should I do to make the change on 
my record? 

A. Request Form A-1 (18) from 
this office. When you fill in the 
form, please give the birth dates of 
your children. 

8. Q. I plan to retire July 1, 
1957, at age 65. My husband is five 


years older than I, and is receiving 
benefits from OASI. Will I be 
eligible to receive one-half the 
amount he receives from Social Se- 
curity even though I receive the an- 
nuity from the Retirement System? 

A. Yes. You will be entitled to 
receive both. 

9. Q. In calculating an annuity, 
how will the salary base be deter- 
mined for the years of service after 
July 1, 1955? 

A. The salary base for those years 
is the average salary of the best five 
consecutive years between July 1, 
1955, and date of retirement. 

10. Q. The date of birth I gave 
on my enrollment Form A-1 which 
I filed in 1945, is incorrect. What 
can I do to correct the mistake. 

A. Send us your Birth Certificate 
and we will correct your records in 
this office. You should also send 
us your Retirement Certificate for 
correction. It may be necessary for 
us to audit your account to determine 
whether or not you have paid the 
correct amount of dues each year, 
particularly if the correction in your 
birth date changes your age many 
years. 

11. Q. Because of illness I am not 
teaching during the year 1956-57. 
May I pay dues; if so, what amount 
should I pay and when should I 
make the deposit? 

A. Yes, if your Board of Educa- 
tion granted you a Leave because of 
illness. Have your superintendent 
send us an official notice of the 
Leave of Absence, after which you 
will be entitled to pay dues and re- 
ceive credit as though you had 
taught. You should pay on your last 
contractual salary, which was $2,700 
in 1955-56. At your age, 35, your 
dues for the year while you are on 
Leave would be 4% of $2,700, or 
$108. To receive credit, you are 
required to make the deposit before 
June 30, 1957. 

12. Q. After teaching four months 
this year, it has become necessary, 
because of illness in my family, for 
me to resign my position. Do I 
have the privilege of paying the bal- 
ance of my dues for the year in 
order to have a full year of credit, 
and in this way not have a break in 
my service? 

A. Yes. You are not required to 
have a Leave of Absence. Check 
with the bookkeeper in your super- 
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Ever Higher Standards 
Continued from Page 10 





nels without severe academic opposi- 
tion. 

The areas of minimum skill and 
knowledge which will be necessary 
for tomorrow’s teachers cannot pos- 
sibly be acquired in less than two 
years of graduate professional school. 
This, then, should be followed by 
the equivalent of an additional year’s 
study taken during the first five years 
of actual teaching service and culmi- 


nating in the doctor’s degree. The 
degree would not be patterned after 
the traditional Ph.D. program, but 
would be developed as a practical 
professional degree similar in nature 
to that now in use for medicine and 
theology. 

This total professional program 
should mingle the theoretical with 
the practical through continuous 
laboratory experiences. There are 
probably few, if any, schools of edu- 
cation in America today qualified to 
offer this type of program. 

Primary teachers must be able to 








Make arithmetic more 
meaningful to youngsters! 


Busy 
Beavers 


ee 


Each book has its 
own pupil-interest 
title. Each book 
has 12 units for 


easy teaching. sters’ interest. 


Challenges, con- 
tests, races... all 
spark the young- 


Adventures 
with 
Numbers 


by Osborn and Riefling 
Grades 3-8 


Here is a down-to-earth arith- 

metic series that gives boys 

and girls the processes and 
meanings of arithmetic through 
the solving of problems that are 
real to the pupil. 


Adventures With Numbers ties in 
the drill, rules, and skills of arith- 
metic with the child’s own home 
and school world. It teaches arith- 
metic through practical problems 
that deal with: earning, spending, 
saving, measuring, and estimating; 
business, industrial, and govern- 
mental arithmetic. 


Text is clear and 
to the point; illus- 
trations are func- 
tional. 


Readiness and re- 
view in every grade. 


Solve your ninth grade mathematics problems 
with MATHEMATICS FOR DAILY NEEDS 


A creative approach to high school mathematics! Mathematics for Daily 
Needs helps teachers meet all levels of ability and give the practical training 
needed in everyday problems. Mathematics for Daily Needs has: 1. Basic 
content for the majority of pupils with average ability. 2. A complete unit 
for fast-moving pupils. 3. Aids to nail down mathematics skills for pupils 


with learning difficulties. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 


1808 Washington Avenue 


e St. Louis 3, Missouri 


YOUR KENTUCKY REPRESENTATIVE: 


Donald C. Hale © 


45 Center Street € 


Berea, Kentucky 


undertake high-level research on the 
problems inherent in elementary edy. 
cation and truly to become experts 
on the mental and physical develop. 
ment of children. Secondary teach. 
ers would spend relatively more time 
mastering the subject matter to he 
taught but would still have oppor: 
tunity to learn how to teach it. lJ 
prospective teachers would have 
ample time to become indoctrinated 
in the professional aspects of their 
future service. 

The accredited school of education 
would grant the temporary credential 


, at the end of the second eraduate 
| year and the final degree would, in 


itself, be a license to teacli in the 
public schools. 


A Socialized Profession 


Teaching being the only major 
profession which is socialized it fol. 
lows naturally that teacher education 
should also be socialized. A few 


_ hundred, or even a few thousand 
scholarships, will not be enough. The 
| professional school of education 


should be available without cost for 
tuition or living expenses to any stu- 
dent who can meet its standards. 
Selection standards must be severe. 
but anyone who can meet them and 
continue to do satisfactorily the work 
required in the professional school 
must be subsidized at state and fed. 
eral expense. Nothing less than this 


| economic advantage will provide the 


numbers of teachers we must have 


| in tomorrow’s America. 





This sketch of our probable future 
needs in teacher education is pre 
sented in bold outline. The detail 
cannot and should not now be drawn. 
However, present trends indicate that 
any mere modest approach would 
prove less than enough. Every asped! 
of our problem reinforces the com 
clusion that nothing less than the 
achievement of the goals here out 
lined will produce a sufficient number 
of the right kind of teachers for to 


| morrow’s schools. 





We must not be content with littl 
plans. They will not stir men 
real achievement. Our plans must be 
big. Our aim must be high. A noble 
objective once recognized is half 
achieved. 

Teachers are accustomed to coll 
promise. In fact, everything we 
in public education is a compromils 
of what ought to be. Class si 
teachers’ salaries, school district 
ganization, school buildings —™™ 
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of these is right but we must be sat- 
isfied because we are told we can’t 
expect to do any better. This year 
ve compromise with what is right 
and next year we are urged to com- 
promise with compromise _ itself. 
America must soon make another 
historic decision. Either we cease to 
compromise on the education of our 
children or we must be willing to 
compromise our American ideal of a 
society cf free and equal men. 

Our way of life requires a sturdy, 
built-in automatic mechanism to plug 
the holes and mend the leaks which 
appear in the social order. Like the 
miraculous modern tire which mends 
is own punctures, education must 
through intelligence, knowledge and 
skill provide the corrective factors 
which avert crisis and disaster. When 
education is pinched and restricted 
through lack of public support it 
cannot be expected to fulfill this func- 
tion adequately. , 


Key To America’s Destiny 


The public must realize that as 
goes public education so goes Ameri- 
ca. And, as goes teacher education, 
so goes education in general. It is 
the responsibility of our profession 
to provide the leadership which will 
guarantee continued improvement in 
the quality of our replacements. In 
meeting this obligation, we cannot be 
charged with self-interest, yet this is 
the most direct and immediate method 
by which public education can be 
upgraded and professional prestige 
enhanced. This remedy does not re- 
quire a generation to bring results. 
Immediate improvement in teacher 
education begins to affect the educa- 
tional program in from two to four 
years, 

Any objective assessment of our 
Present professional situation is in- 
deed ominous. Like the scattered and 
demoralized children of Israel, it 
would be easy to lose faith in our 
destiny as a profession. The age- 
old answer is still valid, “It shall 
come to pass in that day that the 
old men shall dream dreams and the 
young men shall see visions.” 

What matter if the Promised Land 
seems to recede as we struggle to ad- 
vance toward it? What matter if 
many of us know that we personally 
may never hope to enter it? The 
great beatitude of history is still a 
verity, “Blessed be the old and gone 
for theirs was the precious increment. 
It was they who made the new.” 
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Kentucky’s choice 


these Macmillan textbooks 


now on the state multiple adoption list for 1957 





THE WORLD of NUMBERS SERIES 


1957 Edition Grades 3-8 
YOUR HEALTH and GROWTH SERIES 
Grades 2-8 
Barnard-Edwards 
The New Basic Science 
Lennes-Maucker-Kinsella 


A First Course in Algebra 


1957 Edition 





Kentucky Representatives: 


Mr. French Maggard 
1020 Fontaine Road 
Lexington, Kentucky 


Mr. Charles C. Carrington 
2010 Japonica Way 
Louisville 7, Kentucky 


The Macmtllan Compan yf 


2459 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois 

















Pacific Coast Teachers Agency 


La Arcada Bldg. 1114 State Street Santa Barbara, California 


Dear Teacher: 

California needs you. Its school population is increasing at an alarming rate. 
The salaries in California are among the highest in the nation, ranging from 
a minimum of $4200 to a maximum of $8000 or better. 


The retirement system is one of the best. Only ten years of California ex- 
perience are needed to qualify. The minimum benefits in California are better 
than the maximum in many states. 


We will be happy to act as your agent to get you a teaching position in 
California. We do not charge for registration. We will give you special 
personal service before and after placement. 

Our personnel has a combined total of over 120 years of teaching experience. 
We know your problems and will help you. Fill in coupon today. 


Most sincerely, 
GEORGIA DAVIS, Manager 


Pacific Coast 1114 STATE STREET SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 
Teachers Agency 


| would like information about Pacific Coast Teachers Agency. | understand that this 
involves no obligation on my part. 




















“HOW TO TOOL 


LEATHER ‘ a, | Choose as your Basal Texts 


ee — é os Pa | from the State List 
& . e. of ON © Q } “ 5); 
PROFITS e sere TEACHERS: As an introductory o as “ 4 Health—(Gr. 1-8) 


offer, Tandy will send you the 50c 


| SELL VINTEX PRODUC TS | ge pe any herve : 
istestion for — ‘erly Be podpaid. cond | Winston 


Schools all over the country are piling up BIG instruction, for 


TREASURIES by selling th the Vintex top quality " 
To ple a fia = ‘chins’ Sees eter: = | HEALTH SERIES 

















items—money back guarantee. "Write for full 
details and sample dish cloth to: to-do - and low, low-cost LEATHER 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 30,N.J. SUPPLE | : a 
Serving national organizations for over 30 yeors TAN DY LEATH ER co. (Since 1919) by Dr. Pattric Ruth O Keefe — 


NT ae a re ee Dr. Cyrus Maxwell — Mary Sue 
White, et al. 

















An authorship combination of 
leaders in Health and Physicai Edu- 


cation, Medicine, Reading, and Ele- 
BE S URE TO EXA MINE mentary Teaching Experience. 


A HUMAN INTEREST AP. 


UNDERSTANDING ARITHMETIC PROACH in teaching health, 


Grades 3-8 A BALANCED PROGRAM of 
physical, mental, emotional and 


McSwain-Ulrich-Cooke 


social health. 


Science 


Consider these features: 
Elementary (Gr. 7-8) 


e Step-by-step teaching plan Junior High (Gr. 7-8-9) 


Interpreting Science—Carroll 


High School Math. 


e Easy to read and understand 


A new visualized approach 
Junior Hi Math Series — Brueck- 


Abundant opportunities for practice ner (Gr. 7-8-9) 


New facsimile teachers’ editions Algebra, Meaning and Mastery 
Book I (1956) and Book II — 


Snader 
TEXTS - TEACHERS’ EDITIONS - PRACTICE BOOKS General Mathematics — Grossnickle 
ANSWER BOOKS - INDEPENDENT TESTS Geometry, Meaning and Mastery — 


Snader, et al 


Plan now to ue UNDERSTANDING ARITHMETIC THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


. 5641 Northwest Highway 
in your classroom iin 


Represented by 


G. Lee McClain Kyle C. McDowe 
Hugh Eblen Bardstown, Ky. Lexinaton, Ky. 


George Dixon 





Kentucky Representatives: 


Virginia Smith, Consultan 

L A | D LA WwW B R 0 T H E P S Thatcher & Madison 2226 Walterdale Terrac« | 
River Forest, Illinois iad alii | 
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Choose as your Basal Texts 
from the State List 


Arithmetic—(Gr. 3-8) 


The New Winston 


ARITHMETICS 


by Leo J. Brueckner — Merton — 
Grossnickle 


A completely new series of Atithmetics 
that provides an entire program — 
standardized tests bound separately — 
workbooks keyed to the text — a 
Readiness Program — a professional 
methods text, MAKING ARITHME- 
TIC MEANINGFUL, by Dr. Brueckner. 


The inter -leaved - inter- lesson hard 
backed TEACHERS EDITIONS make 
special provision for workshops in 
skills, drills, visualization and making 
They help the 


child and the teacher make many 


arithmetic meaningful. 


manipulative materials, and aids in 
problem solving. This new series is 
Brueckner’s most outstanding contribu- 
tion in the teaching of elementary 


arithmetic. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


5641 Northwest Highway 
Chicago 30 


Represented by 
G. Lee McClain 
Bardstown, Ky. 


Kyle C. McDowell 
Lexington, Ky. 


Virginia Smith, Consultant 
2226 Walterdale Terrace 


Louisville, Ky. 
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ist for communication between the 
local school and the local com- 
munity? 

Their first step was to distribute 
a questionnaire, “How Well Do We 
Know Our Schools?”, to the parents 
of Louisville and Jefferson County. 
They felt this would let them know 
how weak or how strong their lines 


of communication are. The Kellogg 
Committee has made available money 
for getting this study under way and 
to bring experts to speak to the 
study group, also to send principals 
to visit school systems that have good 
lines of communication. 

Groups at Bowling Green, Owens- 
boro, and Lexington have plans for 
study groups. If other groups are 
interested, they should contact Frank 
Stallings, 157 Wiltshire, Louisville 7. 





NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Hoping this proves interesting and useful to you 








“Space Tour” Project 


With outer space, the Moon and Mars such exciting subjects for 
today’s young people, your class may be thrilled with the prospect of 
conducting this Rocket Ship Expedition through space 


This Space Tour was a 5th and 6th 
grades project. Class took about 
4 months studying up on various 
phases necessary for such an interplanetary 
trip. Actual props took only about a week. 


The universe was suspended from classroom 
ceiling. Murals, planet models, rocket ship, 
big telescope, relief map of Mars were devel- 
oped by groups specializing within the class. 


As Space Tour is within realm of possi- 
bility during lifetime of present day school 
children, whole school took an interest and 
came, upon invitation, at specified times to 
classroom “when rocket ship blasted off from 
space station.” Each blast off was accom- 
panied by great roar and “true to life” sound 


effects (tape recording). One member of 
class with flashlight came intermittently close 
to rocket—to show ever present danger of 
comet collision. 


Announcer in a space helmet, sat in ship 
(door open) and broadcast to earth listeners 
as rocket traveled its planetary paths. Every 
few million miles were stops at planet stations 
and inhabitants (class) were interviewed. 


“The Moon hasn’t any gravity” the report 
comes in, “so it’s difficult to land and stand.” 
Craters of Moon are described and the tem- 
perature given as ‘200 degrees below Zero.” 
“A day here at Mars is 24 hours, 37 minutes.” 
“Facts about Saturn are mystifying as some 
people are of the false belief men ride around 
in rings on bicycles.” 


For quick, little energy boost! 


The bit of sweet in delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint 
flavor gives you a ready little lift. Always 4 

refreshes and satisfies, yet is not rich or filling 

and chewing helps ease tension. Try it tonight. 











Kentucky Revenue, a monthly te. 
port of state revenue prepared by the 
Department of Finance and Depart. 


State-Adopted in Kentucky ment of Revenue, reports that reve. 


nue for the first four months of the 





- . fiscal year totaled $29,580,560, a gain 
Row-Peterson Arithmetic Program of $3,040,785, or 113%, over th 
same period a year ago. The major 
part of this increase, the report 
For Grades 3 through 8 said, is attributable to two taxes— 
the distilled spirits production and 
Lessons that develop and clarify number concepts. cnt tt Do ————. 
Problem-solving activities that extend number thinking to every- Scientifically seeorel the 
day situations. achievement of a pupil, class 


Number stories and illustrations that give meaning to arithmetic. or — 
Abundant drill and practice activities. ge GRAY-VOTAW ROGERS 
General Achievement Tests 


Maintenance activities that integrate with each new process the for grades I 
pupil learns. 
A planned testing program that evaluates pupil progress. 


Comprehensive Workbooks (available with Teachers’ Editions) (FUNDAMENTALS 


EVALUATION TEST 
for grades 9-12 








requiring only minimum teacher supervision. 


ROW, PETERSON and COMPANY | pupQeeees 


THE STECK COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois Publishers 
Dept. G-2 Austin, Texas 

















Kentucky Balfour Company, Louisville 


“———~ As The Name Implies — 


We ARE a Kentucky Company 
We OWN and OPERATE our Engraving Plant in LOUISVILLE, KY. 


We MANUFACTURE The Finest Commencement Invitations — 


Personal Cards — Diplomas 
We SELL L. G. BALFOUR Class Rings — the VERY BEST 


We GIVE Personal Service — ALWAYS 


Signed — Norvin Green — Boyce McElya — Mui Taylor 
Robert Mullins — Paul Nortker — Russell Rivard — Gerald Grenough 
Walter C. Jetton, Director of Public Relations 
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Book Looks 
Continued from Page 26 


jiferent from that of his other 
work; the tone is subdued, and 
there is at times a certain poetic 
quality. 

@ Sing One Song by Helen Topping 
Miller. Appleton - Century - Crofts. 
$3.50. Kentucky’s position of neu- 
tality during the time of the Civil 
War has provided many novelists 
with interesting subject matter. Here 
is another done in the traditional 
manner with enough romance, action, 


and characterization to maintain in- — 


terest from beginning to end. 


Kimblerquiz 
Continued from Page 27 


intendent’s office to find out the 
amount of the balance of your dues 
for the year. Send your personal 
check to the Retirement System. Re- 
ceipt will be returned to you for 
your deposit. 

13. Q. I retired because of dis- 
ability two years ago at age 50, with 
20 years of service. If I recover, 
may I return to teaching? 

A. Yes, upon medical evidence of 
your recovery. However, if you do 
return to teaching, it will be neces- 
sary for you to teach five consecutive 
years to be eligible to retire for dis- 
ability again. If you return to 
teaching and teach more or less reg- 
ularly, you will be eligible to retire 
because of service at age 60, pro- 
vided the last five years immediately 
preceding retirement are in consecu- 
tive order. 

14. Q. I do not plan to teach for 
afew years; how long can I hold my 
membership in the Teachers’ Retire- 
ment System? 

A. You may be absent from the 
profession for a six-year period. If 
you leave your account in the Retire- 
ment System while you are not teach- 
ing, and return to a regular posi- 
tion by the beginning of the sev- 
enth year of your absence, your 


original Retirement Policy will be 
valid, 


High school students interested in 
the 1956-57 national debate topic 
can obtain a helpful bibliography 
and pamphlets by writing the Agri- 
culture Department, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Did you know that school pictures 
have these uses? 
Administrative Records 
Guidance Records 


Let us help put your school pictures to work. 
Write: Educational Service Bureau 
ALSTON STUDIOS, INC. 
East Weymouth, Massachusetts 








‘you cN PUBLISH: 
IYOUR BOOK: 


| $ Free brochure tells how we published 2000 books for © 


| @ authors. Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. STM © 


| © EXPOSITION PRESS / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 © 
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MAKING 
SURE 

OF 
ARITHMETIC 


For a successful 


arithmetic program 
Grades 3-8 


by MORTON 
GRAY 
SPRINGSTUN 
SCHAAF 


Now on the Kentucky multiple list. . . 


A complete arithmetic program with an unequaled 
record of attainment in schools throughout the 


country. 


Classroom-proved learning organization helps pupils 
make sure and stay sure. 


Practical provisions are made for individual differ- 
ences in background, interests, ability. 


Comprehensive Teachers’ Editions provide detailed 
guidance for most effective teaching. 


Silver Burdett Company 


4700 Chase Avenue, Chicago 30, Illinois 


Kentucky representatives: 


AUSTIN S. DURHAM 
9 Dumfries Avenue 
Fort Thomas, Kentucky 


JOE H. LITTLE, JR. 
3700 Rosemont Avenue 
Nashville, Tennessee 











BENNETT 
BOOKS 


ART FOR YOUNG AMERICA 

State Adopted 

Text and reference book for beginning high 
school art classes, home economics classes and 
others where art is taught. May serve as a 
basic text for the general art course and reading 
material for English and history classes. En- 
phasis is on appreciative art activities, but in- 
cludes also many suggestions for creative art 


activities. 
Nicholas 


REVISED! MEAL PLANNING AND TABLE 
SERVICE 
State Adopted 
Includes every problem of food | 
planning, preparation and ser- 
vice, set forth in practical, im- = 
aginative language. Stresses the 
need for gracious dining in 
terms of the everyday mealtime 
activities of the average no- 
maid family. Widely acclaimed | 
for its excellence. 

McLean 


STATE ADOPTED: 


Basic Bench-Metal Practice—Giachino & Feirer 

Carpentry—Griffith & = 

Creative Ceramics—Leste: 

General Shop Handbook Willoughby & 
Chamberlain 

Mechanical Drawing Problems—Berg & 


Kronquist 
Modern Metalcraft—Feirer 
Practice of Printing—Polk 
Woodworking Workbook—Nichols & Stiles 


HOMEMAKING FOR TEENAGERS 


A family centered approach to 
ae the study of homema ~ at the 
. early teen age level. Imparts 
an awareness of the tremendous 
value of good home life for an 
individual. Deals with the real- 
ities of life—the problems and 
joys of both the present and the 
uture. Includes such important 
subjects as: Your Job As Big 
Brother or Sister; Housekeep- 
ing Is of Homemaking; 
Good Grooming for Good Looks; 
and Polish Up Your Personality. 
More than 350 illustrations. 
McDermott & Nicholas 


NEW! PAPER FIGURES 
Photographs pene the 
book show how to make 
human a4 animal forms of 
paper, many with moving 
heads, arms and legs. De- 
tailed drawings, simply writ- 
ten instructions. Suggestions 
for the children that are 
basic for classroom use. 
Pauli & Mitzit 


NEW! PAPER SCULPTURE 
AND CONSTRUCTION 
Covers materials and_ tools, 
copying and enlarging designs, 
decorative forms, use of cello- 
papier mache and 
Newspaper _ tubes. 
cludes children’s classroom 
work, flags, baskets, dolls, etc. 


Tells how to give paper 


character. Over 100 illustra- 
tions. 
Miller 
NEW! DRESS 
Modern approach to clothing for high er 


Shows how to make clothes 
Em phasizes -— 
e 


direct Game. 
Oerke 


DRAWING AND PLANNING 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Thorough, understandable textbook on drawing 
and planning. High student interest — 
such as boats, aircraft, hobbies, ey etc., are 
related throughout this book. ‘Covers the appli- 
cation of drawing _ Mg to woodwork- 
ing, metalworking, tricity, graphic arts and 
crafts. Valuable ¥ for the general shop. 
Illustrations throughout the book Fein 
‘eirer 


Also in- 





Supplementary Readers for Social Studies 
Breastplate & Buckskin—Tait 
The World Was Wide—Tait 











CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., Inc 


7046 Duroc Bldg., Peorla, Ilinols 





Health Education 
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Quite an interest in the future of 
the conference idea was displayed by 
the ninety-six percent who requested 
that such a conference be held each 
year for the new group of student 
teachers. Fifty-six percent thought 
that in addition to the health con- 
ferences other areas should be con- 


sidered. Some areas mentioned were: 
mental health, organization and sery. 
ices of the State Department of Edu. 
cation, parent-teacher relationships, 
and guidance. 

In addition to the evaluations re. 
ported above, the student teachers 
expressed their opinions in seventy. 
five written statements. This group 
expressed the unanimous opinion that 
the conference had been of outstand. 
ing value to them. 





Yours for 


Be the first in your school to use 
the new material offered by the ad- 
vertisers in the Journal. Watch the 
advertisers’ own copy because some- 
times not all the attractive offerings 
are listed in this column. In using 
the coupon, please print your name 
and address clearly. 

73. Bennett Books and Film Strips 
Catalog listing all of their books and 
film strips together with information 
about various subjects in the indus- 
trial education, home economics and 
arts and crafts fields. (Chas. A. Ben- 
nett Co., Inc.) 

74. The Reserve Story, a booklet 
designed for guidance counsellors 
providing information on the Army 
Reserve’s special plan for young 
men 17 and 181% years of age. (U. 
S. Army Reserve) 

75. You and the New Army Re- 
serve, a booklet designed for coun- 
sellors providing some facts about 
the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. 
(U. S. Army Reserve) 

3. Facts about writing short para- 
graphs for profit. (Benson Barrett) 

7. Leathercraft catalog, a 64-page 
catalog of materials and equipment 
used in the making of purses, bill- 


the rbrching 


folds, and other “You-Do-It” kits for 
personal and household products, 
(Tandy Leather Company) 

8. Fund Raising Plan for Schools 
and Organizations includes samples 
on approval of greeting card box 
assortments, folder and complete de. 
tails of money-making plan for 
schools and organizations. (Sun. 
shine Art Studios) 

9. Sample of Vintex dish cloth 
with details of a money-making plan 
which school clubs have used for 
many years. (Vine Associates) 

28. Worktext Catalog,  80-page 
catalog. Lists worktext, workbooks, 
teaching aids, texts, readers, and 
library books in the fields of mathe- 
matics, science, music, tests, reading, 
history, health, shopwork, and many 
others. (The Steck Company) 

38. Full-color brochure showing 
new Classmate line of modern class- 
room furniture, in Diploma Blue and 
Classday Coral. (American Seating 
Company) 

81. You Can Publish Your Book. 
A 32-page illustrated brochure which 
contains information about publish- 
ing, publicity, sales for every writer. 
(Exposition Press) 


USE THIS COUPON 


} State Teachers 


Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. B, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Dm @ @ 3 t 8. 


Name 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. 
where more than one copy is available. 3c is enclosed for each number circled. 
28. 38. 81. 


Available in School Year ‘of f 1956-1957 Only 


I indicate quantity desired 
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In its well-rounded, systemati- 
cally maintained program, the 


ABC Health Series... 


Can be started at any grade 
level with equal success. 


American Book Company 
300 Pike Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Approved 


for Use in 


Kentucky 
A BC Health Series 


Grades One through Eight 


Carries vocabulary control 
through all eight grades. 


Blends story content, exposi- 
tion, and activities. 


Is integrated with the language- 
arts program and with other 
branches of the curriculum. 


Is organized to adapt itself to 
schedules of one, two, three, 
four, or five periods a week. 


Takes into consideration all fac- 
tors of readability. 


Maintains a high level of reader 
interest throughout the series. 


Publishers of a Complete 
Language Arts Program 





ARITHMETIC 
WE NEED 


Buswell 
Brownell 
Sauble 


GINN and 
COMPANY 


199 East Gay St., Columbus 16 


Represented by: 


Mr. Judson S. Harmon, 
Whitley City, Ky. 


Mr. E. Glenn Pace, P. O. Box 404, 


Offers Unusual Help 


to Teacher and Pupil 


This new series for grades 3-8 develops a mean- 


ingful mastery of arithmetic through: 


Varied 


presentation of ideas — Adequate practice — Ex- 


tensive oral emphasis — Relation of material to 


the child’s experiences — Valuable help in pres- 


entation in the most complete manuals available. 


Ask for circular 311 
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Publishers’ Representatives 


Allyn and Bacon—Thomas P. Edwards, 602 
Parklawn, Danville. 

Wilbur O. Sego, Munfordville. 

American Book Company— 

H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman Street, Ashland. 
O. L. McElroy, Eminence. 

Beckley, Cardy Company—C. H. Bunch, South- 
ern Trust Building, Louisville 2. 

Cadmus Books—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military 
Street, Georgetown. 

Childcraft—Miss Sara Wharton, 425 West 
Ormsby, Louisville 3. Mrs. Leslie L. Frick, 
28 W. 5th St., Covington. 

Collier’s Encyclopedia—Wendell L. Trapp, Emi- 
nence. 

F. E. Compton & Co.—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Mil- 
itary Street, Georgetown. 

Doubleday and Company and Junior Literary 
Guild—Francis Taylor, P.O. Box 164, 
Frankfort. 

The Economy Co.—Jack Thompson, 2347 Sara- 
toga Drive, Louisville. 

Encyclopedia Britannica and Britannica Junior 
A. J. Akers, 4906 S. First St., Louisville. 

George F. Cram Company — C. H. Bunch, 
Southern Trust Building, Louisville 2. 

Ginn & Company—Judson Harmon, Whitley 
Cit 


Elvis Glenn Pace, Murray. 
Mrs. Louise Wilson Worthington, 214 Floral 
Park, Lexington. 

The Gregg Publishing Company—Robert N. 
Tarkington, 3651 North DeQuincy Street, 
Indianapolis 18, Indiana. 

. C. Heath and Company—J. Edgar Pride, 
307 S. 15th St., Murray. 


Harcourt Brace and Company—Wnm. M. Currie, 
366 Duke Road, Lexington. 

Harlow Publishing Corporation—J. Leon Cook, 
Box 224, Hardyville. 

Henry Holt and Company — Wayne Shrum, 
315 N. Franklin Road, Indianapolis 19, 
Indiana. 

Houghton Mifflin Company — Curtis Shirley, 
Frankfort. 

Iroquois Publishing Co.—Paul A. O’Neal, P. O. 
Box 236, Frankfort. 

Laidlaw Brothers—Hugh Eblen, 251 Idlehour 
Drive, Lexington. 

J. B. Lippincott Company—J. Minor Stuart, 
Dickson, Tennessee. 

Earl G. Walker, Berea. 

Lyons and Carnahan Company—Elmer Barker, 
Winchester. 

Macmillan Company— 

French Maggard, 1020 Fontaine Road, Lex- 
ington 37. 

Gladys Wickwire, 607 11th Street, Vincennes, 
Indiana. 

Charles Carrington, 
Louisville. 

McCormick Mathers Company—Harold Hol- 
comb, Scottsville. 

A. J. Nystrom and Co. — R. C. Gibson, 2618 
South Fifth Street, Louisville. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc.—W. J. Hauser, 610 S. Har- 
rison, Shelbyville, Indiana. 

Rand McNally & Co.—James E. Bradley, 1056 
Fontaine Road, Lexington. 

Row, Peterson & Company — H. Lee Smith, 
Weissinger Gaulbert Apts., Louisville. 
Science Research Associates — E. S. Hayes, 
Senior Staff Associate, 6010 Grand Vista 

Avenue, Cincinnati 13, Ohio. 


2010 Japonica Way, 





1950 LeVeque-Lincoln Tower 
Columbus 15, Ohio 


TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 
Nation-Wide 


We have calls for teachers continuously from every section of the country. 
now or for next year or want a better one, we can get it for you. 
Retired teachers wanting profitable non-teaching employment should write us. 


Member National Association Teachers Agencies 


If you need a position 


Vernon M. Riegel, Mgr. 
Phone: CApital 4-2882 








Scott, Foresman and Company — J. Ray Bin 
ford, Versailles. a 
George Conley, Ashland. 
Dorothy Dohoney, Columbia. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons — Fred Edmunds, 2349 
Maplewood Dr., Lexington, Ky. 


E. C. Seale & Co.—Miss Jean LoVette Mitchel) 
109 Kentucky Ave., Lexington. B 
Silver Burdette Company—Austin S. Durham 
9 Dumfries Avenue, Fort Thomas. ‘ 
The L. W. Singer Company, Inc.— 
Bobby E. Jones, 1471 Townley Dr., 
Roger Barker, Trenton, Tennessee 
South-Western Publishing Company Walter 
H. Greenwood, 326 Dixie Ave., Cookeville 
Tennessee. : 
Steck Co. — Jack J. Brent, P. ( 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 
Weber Costello Company—James T. 
794, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 
Webster Publishing Co.—D. C. Hale, Berea, 
The John C. Winston Company—G. Lee Mc. 
Clain, Bardstown. 
Kyle McDowell, 768 Della Drive, 
Miss W. Virginia Smith, 2228 
Terrace, Louisville 5. 


World Book Company — Dave Bo: 
Glendale Avenue, Lexington. 
World Book Encyclopedia—Mres. S. ( 
211 Ring Road, Louisville 7. 
Henry C. Taylor, 310 High St., 

town. 
Charles R. Elswick, Box 561, Pikeville. 
Leslie L. Frick, 28 West 5th St., Covington. 
Mrs. Louise Hopkins, Wingo. 
M. S. Hutchens, 209 Taylor Dr., Lexington. 
Harry A. Wilk, 610 Third National Bank 
Building, Nashville 3, Tennesss« 
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Omer Carmichael, Louisville su- 
perintendent of schools, will be the 
featured speaker at the annual 
luncheon of the Educational Press 
Association to be held during the 
AASA Convention in Atlantic City 
in February. 





OUR SCIENTIFIC NEEDS (7), 
SCIENTIFIC AGE (9) 


SECOND ALGEBRA (10), 
SENIOR MATHEMATICS (12) 


Write for complete information! 





MATHEMATICS FOR EVERYDAY AFFAIRS (9), 
HIGHER ARITHMETIC (10), 
OMETRY (11), SOLID GEOMETRY (12), NEW TRIGONOMETRY (12), 


Whe L. W. Singer 
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Adopted in KENTUCKY 


Junior High Science — The Singer Science Series 


OUR SCIENTIFIC WORLD (8), OUR 


High School Mathematics — The Mallory Mathematics Series 
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Represented by Mr. Bobby E. Jones, 1471 Townley Drive, Lexington, Kentucky 
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on the plan that protects their civilian future 


WITH today’s young men facing a military 
obligation, high school counselors have taken on 
the responsibility of military orientation as well 
as civilian career counseling. You have done an 
outstanding job in explaining the various service 
plans; however, there is one plan with which you 
may not be too familiar. It is the new plan for 
young men 17 to 1844 written into the Reserve 
Forces Act of 1955. 


There is one basic reason why your seniors 
should know of this plan: by enlisting in the 
Army Reserve they will take only six months’ 
active duty and fulfill the remainder of their 


military obligation by serving at home as a mem- 
ber of a local Reserve unit. Obviously, this serv- 
ice plan offers a great opportunity for young 
men to carry out their educational or other 
civilian plans and fulfill their military obligation 
at the same time. 


There are many other advantages to this special 
plan, and the Army Reserve would like you to 
have a special booklet, ““The Reserve Story,” 
which will give you the full details. To get it, 
simply clip and mail the coupon below or con- 
tact your local Army Reserve Unit Commander 
or Unit Advisor. 
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TM-57-1 
Office of the Chief of Reserve and ROTC Affairs 
Department of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C. 
Please send me the guidance booklet “The Reserve Story.” I understand 
I may obtain additional copies by writing to the above address or 
contacting my local Army Reserve representatives. 
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UNIVERSITY OF 
Return Postage Guaranteed LOUISVILLE 
Kentucky Education Association LIBRARY 


Louisville 2, Kentucky 








Continuous Learning 
for All Kentuckians 


In 1955-56 more than 21,000 Kentucky citi- 
zens were served by the University of Ken- 
tucky’s College of Adult and Extension 
Education through home-study courses . . . 
evening classes . . . extension classes . . . 
Northern Center at Covington . . . work- 
shops and forums .. . film library .. . 
package library . . . high school speech 
and music festivals . . . community serv- 
ices . . . school services. Pictured at left 
is a class in arts and crafts for camp, play- 
ground, and classroom teachers. 


Growing as Kentucky Grows .. . 


@ The program of the College of Adult and Extension Education is growing rapidly, 
keeping pace with the ever-increasing needs of a growing Kentucky. 


@ The total number of individuals served increased 40% in 1955-56. 
@ The total number of students in all classes increased 21.2%. 


@ New events added during the year to serve education. business, industry, and the 
professions include: Kentucky Economics Education Workshop, P.T.A. Leader- 
ship Conference, College Preparation Program, Choral Arts Camp, Homemakers 
Music Camp. Utilities Management Seminar. Cheerleaders Clinic, and Civil Defense 


Administration Course. 


The University offers the services of this expanding program to all citizens of the 
Commonwealth. For further information, write to: The Dean, College of Adult and 
Extension Education, University of Kentucky, Lexington. 








Second Semester—Feb. 2- June 1 


For information about admission or courses offered, write to 


THE REGISTRAR 


University of Kentucky 


LEXINGTON 

















